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CHAPTER XXII. 


WE ARE AGREED. 


ADY MACHELL had always respected Mrs. Smith. Though 
the curiosity, which it was but natural she should feel as a 
woman, had been baffled by the reticence which it was just as 
natural she should resent as a denial of the rights due to rank 
and assured position by a commoner of unknown antecedents, still 
the refusal to tell the world more than she wished it to know, which 
was one of Mrs. Smith’s characteristics, claimed my lady’s respect, 
and won it. It was what she herself would have done in the same 
circumstances, and what, to her mind, every woman who respected 
herself should do. Consequently she approved theoretically even 
while personally annoyed ; and she had justice enough to say so. 

But to-day her esteem rose to admiration,and she was prepared 
to admit to all—even to Arthur—her appreciation of the exceeding 
excellence of Mrs. Smith of Owlett; her wonderful good sense and 
supreme judgment; as well as, in spite of their knowing so little 
about him, the nice feeling and high principle of her husband. 
It was a rosary of laudation from end to end; and in her gratitude 
for their co-operation she forgot to be jealous of an assumed 
equality which under other conditions would have offended her 
beyond forgiveness, and overlooked the fact that these commoners 
of unknown antecedents had placed themselves throughout on the 
same plane with herself, and had taken a tone of repudiation as 
proud as her own. 

‘I have come to claim your help, Mrs. Smith,’ said Lady 
Machell, as the self-possessed mistress of Owlett entered the half- 
darkened drawing-room, receiving her, as she received all her 
guests, with that mixture of dignity and reserve which seemed to 
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recognise no grace in the present, and to deny the possibility of 
favour for the future. 

‘If I can be of use,’ she answered, her calm eyes looking 
into my lady’s steadily. 

‘ You are the only person who can,’ said my lady. 

‘Yes,’ replied Mrs. Smith tranquilly—her favourite mono- 
syllable expressing neither acquiescence nor curiosity; a mere 
monosyllable—cast in as a break to silence, no more. 

‘ My son Arthur has engaged himself to your daughter Muriel,’ 
said Lady Machell, one of those direct women who like to cut their 
Gordian knots without the trouble of trying to unpick them—to 
go straight to their point without making excursions by the way, 
or losing time in beating about their central bush; ‘and you 
and I must prevent the marriage.’ 

Mrs. Smith’s delicate nostrils quivered, but she did not speak. 
She only bent her head—it might be in token of acquiescence ; it 
might be as a sign that she had h ard what my lady had said. 

‘My son must marry money,’ continued my lady. ‘The 
Machell property has gone down, owing to the undeserved misfor- 
tunes of our house; and I scarcely think that your daughter has 
enough for my son’s needs. If she has such a dowry as will enable 
them to live according to his rank in the county, I withdraw my 
opposition. I want you to understand, dear Mrs. Smith, that it is 
not to Muriel herself, but to her financial position that I object— 
for herself, dear girl, she is simply charming.’ 

‘My daughter has nothing,’ said Mrs. Smith curtly. 

‘Yet she has engaged herself to a man with nothing!’ cried 
my lady rather angrily. ‘Such an act of madness on either side! 
I gave Muriel credit for better sense than this!’ 

‘Young people have seldom much worldly wisdom in their 
love-affairs,’ was the reply made with the faintest flavour of 
sarcasm in the calm voice. 

‘On which account it is the duty of those placed over them 
by Providence to direct them aright and keep them from folly,’ 
said my lady. 

Again Mrs. Smith bent her head without verbal answer. 
Always chary of her words, my lady found her to-day more than 
ever taciturn. 

‘Surely you could not have consented to this thoughtless en- 
gagement !’ cried Lady Machell, a little provoked by a silence 
which might be dignified but which was also embarrassing. 

‘T have not consented to it,’ said Mrs. Smith. 

My lady breathed more freely. 

‘Thank God for that!’ she said with naive fervour. ‘ Indeed, 
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you may thank God for your side,’ she added, remembering her 
breeding ; ‘ for such a marriage would be as bad for Muriel as for 
Arthur.’ 

It cost the proud heart something to say this. Arthur with- 
out a penny would still have been to her mind a great match for 
Muriel with thousands; just as Wilfrid, inheriting bankruptcy, 
was a great match for his poor little straw-coloured Jemima, in 
spite of those ennobling and redeeming millions, whereby, according 
to the faith of to-day, the Brown vulgarity was softened into 
eccentricity and their mediocrity exalted into excellence. 

‘My daughter, like your son, must also marry money,’ said 
Mrs. Smith coldly. 

‘ Just so,’ said my lady, with a rapid thought of Guy Perce- 
val and the Manor ; ‘ therefore she must not marry Arthur.’ 

‘I do not wish her to do so, Lady Machell. She has neither 
asked my consent nor consulted me in her action.’ 

‘And when she does you will refuse that consent?’ said my 
lady, with a peremptory kind of eagerness which seemed to take a 
denial as impossible. 

A slight look of pain crossed Mrs. Smith’s pale face. ‘I have 
already,’ she answered, her voice unnaturally low and monotonous, 
and it was never other than low and level. 

‘To whom, if not to your daughter? To my son?’ 

‘To your son.’ 

‘He asked your sanction to this absurd scheme—this insane 
proposal—yours, when he had not dared to speak to me, his mother, 
of an attachment so impossible as to be almost criminal? He is 
mad !’ said Lady Machell. 

‘He asked my sanction,’ returned Mrs. Smith, wiping her 
upper lip which slightly quivered. 

‘And you refused of course ?’ 

‘Yes, because it is absurd, insane, impossible, almost criminal, 
that your son should marry my daughter, I did refuse,’ she 
answered with a bitter smile. 

‘Yet he persists init. He told his brother yesterday that he 
and Muriel meant to stand firm against all opposition, and that 
no remonstrance would move him.’ 

‘He has said nothing more to me. Indeed, I have not seen 
him since. My daughter has not spoken tome. Iam in entire 
ignorance as to the whole affair,’ were Mrs. Smith’s utterances 
made with forced calmness. 

‘In that case Muriel has acted with extreme indiscretion ; for 
they have often met—they must have met,’ cried Lady Machell. 
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‘I am surprised that a girl of principle and good conduct should 
_have so far forgotten herself.’ 

‘I go out, as you know, rarely ; and since my husband’s return 
I have been chiefly occupied with him. Muriel has not wished to 
deceive me. She has had no opportunity for an explanation,’ 
said Muriel’s mother, somewhat evasively. 

‘She ought to have made an opportunity,’ was my lady’s reply 
made severely. ‘ You did not know that this absurd affair was 
going on—you, with an only daughter ?’ 

‘I had no means of knowing,’ said Mrs. Smith haughtily. 

‘Let me then enlighten you on what all the world but your- 
self knows. Arthur and Muriel are openly and _ confessedly 
engaged, and the whole place is ringing with the news. It is an 
engagement made by my son in direct indifference to my wishes 
—in direct defiance of my prohibition.’ 

‘Your son disregard your wish?’ said Mrs. Smith, raising 
her eyebrows. 

‘I grieve to have it to confess, but it is the first time; and I 
can scarcely hold him alone responsible,’ Lady Machell answered, 
aiming her shaft with more courage than courtesy. ‘ And so long 
as your daughter holds him to his promise he will naturally main- 
tain it. As an honourable gentleman he could scarcely do less. 
And it is for this reason that I ask for your interference, Mrs. 
Smith—your prevention by your daughter of what else will be a 
crime.’ 

‘I will do my best,’ said Mrs. Smith. ‘If Muriel will be 
guided by me, the affair will be at an end.’ 

‘If!’ said Lady Machella little scornfully. ‘A mother knows 
no “if” in her dealings with her daughter.’ 

‘Muriel has been dutiful and obedient hitherto ; but daughters, 
like sons, are apt to be unmanageable when parents oppose their 
wishes—in love,’ Mrs. Smith replied. 

‘Muriel cannot be refractory—she must not! The future 
must be as the past,’ said Lady Machell emphatically. 

Mrs. Smith turned her troubled eyes to the floor. Somehow 
the experience of that past, smooth as it had been, did not wholly 
reassure her as to the conduct of the future. The very power of 
love which had hitherto made Muriel so easily dealt with, might 
it not make her just the reverse when the conditions were 
changed—when her affections which had been bound up in her 
obedience were now consecrated to resistance? Glad as she 
would have been to have satisfied my lady, and to have boldly 
promised all that she desired, she dared not take on herself this 
sponsorship too rashly. Muriel, though gentle, sweet, and good— 
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none more so—was not weak ; and if she had the pliancy of love 
she had also its tenacity. 

‘You and Mr. Smith must both forbid it,’ repeated Lady 
Machell, watching her narrowly. ‘From what even I know of 
Muriel, you wilk have no difficulty in making her yield to your 
command, because you will have none in making her see her duty.’ 

‘ We have no other wish,’ said Mrs. Smith in a curiously con- 
strained manner. 

‘Then I hold the thing for done,’ said Lady Machell. 

‘It is as well not to be too confident, was the cautious answer, 
with that same subtle accent of constraint in the smooth voice, of 
trouble in the quiet eyes. 

‘I may be safely confident if you are firm,’ said Lady Machell 
slowly. ‘If you and Mr. Smith are sincerely desirous of prevent- 
ing this marriage, it will be prevented. You cannot shake me from 
this position.’ 

‘We are as sincerely desirous as yourself, Lady Machell,’ said 
the mistress of Owlett proudly. 

My lady bowed. For the moment the two had changed places. 
It was Mrs. Smith who talked, and my lady who kept silent. 

‘Would you like to see my husband on this matter?’ then said 
Mrs. Smith with more show of what in anyone else would have 
been called temper than Lady Machell had ever seen in her before. 
The want of fervent belief in her assertion seemed to try her 
patience strangely. ‘Perhaps he will convince you more tho- 
roughly than it is evident I have been able to do that we are as 
much in earnest as yourself, and that we too wish to detach our 
daughter from your son, for our own reasons and for her own 
ultimate good.’ 

‘T shall have pleasure in seeing Mr. Smith, said my lady 
grandly ; the natural contradiction of human nature half disposing 
her to resent this pointed repudiation, this proud acquiescence—nay, 
more than acquiescence—as a personal offence that would have to 
be punished ; for was not Arthur so far beyond Muriel’s natural 
deserving that her mother might have been held excused—among 
mothers—had she even manceuvred to catch him, not to speak of 
holding him when caught? Yet here she was, denying him as if 
he were a nobody, and professing her anxiety to prevent the mar- 
riage for reasons of her own and for her daughter’s ultimate good! 
Lady Machell could have found it in her heart to be intensely 
angry, violently aggrieved ; but this was not the time for pride. 
If she could but accomplish her object, she would bear a few pin- 
pricks in the process. Let her but rescue Arthur from Muriel 
Smith, and she would submit to a little constructive humiliation 
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from the mother. Her relief was too real to allow her to feel 
personally wounded by a pride that so far was on her side, 
wherefore she resolutely turned from that view of matters to the 
zsthetic contemplation of Mrs. Smith’s honourable and mar- 
vellously sensible conduct, which more than anything else that she 
had done or refrained from doing for all these fifteen years proved 
her to be a loyal and noble-natured woman, one whose life was an 
example to her generation and her principles without a flaw. 

‘I will bring him to you, said Mrs. Smith; and with the 
conventional ‘ Pardon,’ as she passed Lady Machell, she glided 
quickly from the room. 

She did not ring and send a message by the servant, as anyone 
else would have done; but herself went for her husband, with a 
fine air of respect and wifely devotion not lost on Lady Machell, if 
not entirely approved—my lady holding to the doctrine of the 
supremacy of women and the inferior quality of men, who were 
sent by a benevolent Providence into the world chiefly that they 
might obey their mothers, provide for their wives, protect their 
sisters, and renounce all forms of life and liberty save those which 
. Women in general can themselves enjoy. It is the doctrine belong- 
ing to those of the thin-lipped tribe who have strong wills and 
more love of power than love of love. 

In a short time Mrs. Smith returned, and with her the mystery 
of her life—this unknown owner of herself and Owlett, so long 
absent and so persistently invisible as to have become almost 
apocryphal. 

Lady Machell looked at him with critical curiosity, seeking to 
understand the secret of his seclusion since his return. But she 
saw nothing to explain it. He was not marked with any kind of 
brand humiliating to show and painful to see; he was not ugly, 
not deformed, not imbecile, not touched with the faintest trace of 
loathsomeness or disease ; he was a man in no wise to be ashamed 
of, but rather on the whole well-looking, if sad and weary—and yet 
—yes, certainly a little strange. Apparently he was about sixty years 
of age, though in reality he was not yet fifty; with short grizzly 
hair and a short grizzly beard ; his eyes were well shaped, but 
uncomfortable in expression—restless, furtive, glancing—-still they 
were handsome, if nothing more ; his manner was quiet but evi- 
dently constrained ; and he had the ordinary bearing of a gentleman, 
but with a curious air of disuse which might be accounted for by 
long absence from the country, and which he evidently tried to 
conceal, 

Lady Machell greeted him with stately interest, and he re- 
turned her greeting with somewhat over-deference, though his 
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sombre melancholy of itself gave him a certain air of dignity—and 
always with eyes that glanced sideways, and never looked straight 
into any face save his wife’s, which was his book of signals 
wherein he read his directions, his warnings, his encourage- 
ments. 

‘Lady Machell has come to claim your influence with our 
daughter,’ began Mrs. Smith in the tone of one repeating a lesson. 
‘It seems that she and Mr. Machell have entered into an unwise 
little affair together, which it is the interest of both should be 
ended.’ 

‘So?’ said Mr. Smith, also as if rehearsing a part. ‘ What 
is there in the affair that it should not go on? You see I am 
ignorant of your local politics,’ with a look to Lady Machell and 
something on his face that seemed as if it struggled to resemble a 
smile. 

“The want of money on either side,’ said Lady Machell hastily. 
‘ My son has only his profession, and your daughter has nothing. 
It is impossible that they should marry under such conditions ; 
but ‘my son will not be the first to draw back—naturally; as a 
man of honour he scarcely could—and it must be for your daughter, 
influenced by you, to bring this folly to an end.’ 

‘It is a foliy which must come to an end,’ repeated Mr. Smith, 
looking at his wife. 

‘Yes,’ she said, meeting his eyes; ‘ it shall.’ 

‘Then you do at last promise me that?’ cried Lady Machell 
eagerly. 

‘So far as we have any influence over Muriel you may count on 
us,’ was Mrs. Smith’s reply; and Mr. Smith added as chorus, 
‘ Certainly.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Lady Machell. ‘I was sure that I was dealing 
with honourable people. I was sure that you,’ turning to Mrs. 
Smith with her gracious regality of manner, ‘ would not wish 
your daughter to enter a family against the desires of that family 
and the express denial of the parents.’ 

‘ By no means,’ said Mrs. Smith, her pale face a trifle flushed ; 
‘we are the last in the world, my husband and I, to encourage an 
anwelcome affair, even though Muriel’s happiness should be at 
stake. We tvo have our pride.’ 

‘You are right,’ said Lady Machell; ‘nothing can be more 
humiliating than a marriage made between young people where 
the parents are opposed. For though,’ she added hastily, ‘ I need 
hardly say again that I have no cause of opposition to this alliance 
with your family save the mere want of money, yet, whatever the 
cause may be, if the fact exists the humiliation is the same.’ 
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‘ Just so,’ said Mrs. Smith, slightly curling her lip; ‘ and this 
humiliation we are not disposed to undergo.’ 

. How small and puerile, how mean and ungenerous, my lady’s 
objections seemed to her, with that terrible reserve in the back- 
ground! If there had been nothing but this want of money 
between the young people and their happiness, she would have 
been the first to have urged them to remain constant; to have 
counselled him to work and her to endure. But the truth of things 
was far removed from this mere outside circumstance, this mere 
husk of life; and though forced to play my lady’s game with all 
the skill of which she was capable, she played it from such a 
different standpoint, for stakes so infinitely more serious, that 
she could afford to despise her partner’s as both fallacious and 
contemptible. 

After this other things were talked of ; Lady Machell, radiant 
in the consciousness of having fulfilled her mission and rescued 
her beloved, lending herself to every subject on which they touched 
with the grace and cleverness that belonged to her when she was 
in a good humour, which was not always ; and especially forbearing 
to question Mr. Smith on his travels and adventures during all 
these years, as if knowing, by her fine intuitive perception of 
things, that he would rather not take the world into his confidence— 
perhaps vaguely suspecting that he was on the whole wise in pro- 
portion to his reticence. 

‘Where is Muriel ?’ she then asked kindly. She would be very 
sweet and tender to the girl in Arthur’s absence and when this 
foolish little affair was at an end. She could afford to be gracious 
then, not having another son to be drawn into danger, and Guy 
Perceval to all appearance free from peril. She would make it 
up to her in every way possible, and perhaps get her well married 
to some county man independent of a jointure, but one whom she 
did not covet for Hilda. ‘She has always been a great favourite 
of mine, and when Arthur has left us I hope that I shall see much 
of her. It must make no difference in our relations.’ 

‘Derwent and she are at Tower this afternoon,’ answered Mrs. 
Smith quietly, taking no notice of my lady’s gracious announce- 
ment. 

Lady Machell changed colour. 

‘I am going to Tower now,’ she said, rising hastily and in dis- 
order ; ‘ perhaps I shall see them.’ 

‘ You are sure to do so,’ said Mrs. Smith, also rising and look- 
ing at her steadily; while Edmund turned away his head and fin- 
gered the books on the table nervously. 

His eyes were full of tears, and he dared not let his face be 
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seen. That sweet child of his, who loved him with so much devo- 
tion and whom he loved so tenderly, to be doomed to such a trial 
as that which was before her, and all because of him! Had there 
been nothing against this marriage but the mere want of money 
which had been Lady Machell’s overwhelming obstacle and impel- 
ling motive, he, like his wife, would have held by their daughter’s 
happiness in preference to Arthur Machell’s advantage, which 
moreover they would have argued was secured in the highest sense 
by this marriage. They would, as they had already done with each 
other, have placed love and fidelity before worldly wisdom and 
social gain. But with that other something which must one day 
be discovered, they had no choice ; and that other something which 
was to strike her to the heart, that would come from him, and 
him only. A second Virginius, it was his hand that must slay the 
beloved ; but it was not a stranger’s iniquity from which he had 
to shield her, it was his own crime for which she must suffer. 
The past had already borne bitter fruits, but none so bitter as this, 
And yet, was this the worst that had to come ? 

‘She is a very charming girl,’ then said Lady Machell, looking 
at Mrs. Smith; ‘I love her dearly, and will be her best friend in 
the county. It is only this dreadful want of fortune.’ 

‘We understand you, Lady Machell,’ said Mrs. Smith with a 
sudden flash of angry pride. ‘Pray say no more. Are we not 
agreed ?’ 

‘She has no right to it, but her pride is my friend,’ thought 
Lady Machell, smiling softly to herself as she pressed Mrs, Smith’s 
hand with deprecating warmth; ‘and being my friend, I forgive 
it; else——’ . 

It was not difficult to know what that shadowy alternative 
implied; but, as things were, the rivalry in stately self-respect, 
which my lady would have regarded as an infringement on her 
own rights, fitted in too well to be punished, and the two women 
parted to all appearance in perfect harmony of feeling—which was 
certainly only appearance with the one, if my lady was for the 
moment absolutely sincere. 

Still there was that dangerous little conclave all this time 
hatching mischief and harbouring evil at Tower ; and Lady Machell 
felt that she could not scatter it to the winds an instant too 
soon or by any method whatsoever too severe. Wherefore, whip- 
ping up her cob even more smartly than before, she went at a 
rattling pace over the ground between Owlett and Tower, and in 
far less time than it generally took passed the sunk fence which 
separated the high road from the lawn. And there on the lawn, 
in the full view of anyone who might have passed that way—in 
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the full light of day, as if such things were of ordinary occurrence 
among decent English gentry, with the religion of appearances to 
obey as well as with well-mannered souls to be saved in the ortho- 
dox way—she saw what for a moment blinded her with a curious 
sense of insecurity and the general madness of all humanity— 
Derwent Smith, pale, agitated, bareheaded, holding Hilda in his 
arms—she also pale, agitated, bareheaded, and with her dress 
falling in tattered lengths about her, leaning against his breast, 
holding up her face to his as if asking to be kissed and expecting 
to be answered. 

Arthur, with Muriel’s hand in his, was close to them, apparently 
sympathising and comforting, in no wise reproving nor even re- 
straining. Muriel, her disengaged hand on Derwent’s shoulder, was 
bending near to Hilda, and as Lady Machell passed stooped down 
to kiss the back of her tangled curly head ; and Miss Aurora, the 
elderly Venus hovering round this modern Cupid and Psyche, was 
laughing and crying by turns, and making various movements 
with her arms that gave her the appearance of a huge old bird 
fluttering round her nestlings, pruning their wings for flight. 

‘Good heavens, Arthur! what is the meaning of all this?’ 
* eried Lady Machell, sweeping into the group like an angry Juno. 


‘Have you lost your senses for Hilda as well as for yourself—are 
you really mad ?’ 

* Derwent has just saved the child’s life,’ said Arthur quietly. 
‘You owe it to him, mother, that you have a daughter at this 
moment at all.’ 


Cuarter XXIII. 


CUPID AND PSYCHE. 


MEANWHILE this was what had happened :— 

The four young people had assembled at Tower, paired and 
presided over by Miss Aurora as the general sympathiser with 
young love, whether parents refused and common sense forbade, or 
whether, on the contrary, fortune smiled and mothers had schemed. 
It was all one to her what the finger-posts said. It was love; and 
to her idea love was the prettiest plaything afloat, and to be en- 
couraged like any other pet-—her jackdaw, for instance, or that 
little black monkey with the ruffed face; the one a stealer of valu- 
able property which could never be replaced, the other a destroyer 
of brittle ware which could never be repaired. 

Acting then on this general sympathy, she arranged her guests 
according to their desires, on the principle of doing as she would 
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be done by were she in their places. Arthur and Muriel were dis- 
missed with a shrill laugh and a waggish dancing of the feathery 
ringlets, and bid to pick rose-leaves in the long terrace walk 
where they were tolerably screened from view and not likely to 
be interrupted ; while she herself took possession of Derwent and 
Hilda, and fanned with her breezy airs of juvenile participation 
the tender little flame of their childish romance. And as they 
were still in that embryonic state of feeling when it is pleasure 
enough to be together, with liberty to speak but without desire to 
express, it was no hindrance to their happiness that Miss Aurora 
held Hilda’s hand on the one side, while Derwent walked in bliss- 
ful admiration on the other; or that the conversation was 
mainly composed of silly little speeches from their chaperon, to 
which Derwent made sententious replies and Hilda cast in a few 
random and not very sensible interjections. On the contrary, her 
presence was a kind of sanction which gave them courage and 
broke up the embarrassment that else might have sprung from too 
safe a solitude; and Derwent insinuated, and Hilda looked, things 
of infinitely more force and meaning than either would have dared 
had they been alone. In this way then, they strolled about the 
garden, always ata discreet distance from the terrace ‘ where,’ 
Miss Aurora said, ‘ those dear things were picking rose-leaves, and 
where she, for one, did not want to pick“ gooseberries ;’ till she 
began to think what more she could do for her special charges, and 
how much mischief under the guise of kindness she could work 
them. 

‘Come and see the view, you dears,’ she then said, turning her 
head from one to the other. ‘I have made such a sweet little 
nest up there—just what will suit you both, you dear little things. 
You will look like two dear, darling little doves on a perch.’ 

Hilda laughed prettily, looked sweet, and thought to herself: 
‘What a dreadful old goose she is!’ and Derwent contrasted her 
airs of false juvenility and undignified gush with his own mother 
and Lady Machell, not to the advantage of this breezy old Baby 
who was giving herself so much trouble to please them both. 
But as we do not wear glass windows in our breasts, it did not 
much signify what they felt ; and as both expressed their willing- 
ness to follow Miss Aurora wherever she chose to lead, and as both 
looked pleased and handsome and conscious, she was more than 
ever satisfied with the part which she had assumed, and saw herself 
in still clearer lines as a generous kind of Venus protecting Cupid 
and Psyche instead of persecuting them—the patron saint of 
youth and love. 

This view, which she was making now the occasion of injudi- 
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cious aid to an impossible affair, and which was the great feature 
of the place, was from the top of the old tower which gave its 
name to the house. There had originally been a stronghold of 
some kind here, but all traces had long ago disappeared save this 
one ruin covered with ivy and haunted by owls. It was on the 
top of this, to which a narrow flight of wooden steps had been 
made, that Miss Aurora had built her nest,as she called it—that is, 
had had a garden seat put under the shadow of the western wall. 
All the dangerous parts were railed round, and the whole thing 
made apparently safe; so that it was in no sense an expedition to 
go there, though practically few of the Tower guests ever did. 
The ladies did not like the stairs, and the men, having seen the 
country once, did not care to study it again. Yet it was a splen- 
did view, stretching far down the valley and over the low hills 
out to the broad plain and the shining sea beyond. They could 
see the stately pile of Machells, with its long slope of park and 
background of noble woods; the leafy corner where Owlett was 
hidden under the shadow of the fell; the little village in the hol- 
low, with the church and parsonage set on an eminence domin- 
ating the lower lives at their feet ; distant towns; and, about 
‘four miles off, that glaring, treeless, and obtrusive Paumelle House, 
which looked as if it had grown up in a night and had not had 
time yet to get mellowed into harmony with the rest. 

The day was soft and tender; a suggestive day, made for poets 
and young lovers. It was a day to inspire and excite; and Der- 
went, who was young, vain, impressionable, and in love, began to 
quote poetry as the best expression that he could give to the feelings 
and thoughts possessing him. It was an accomplishment in which 
he excelled ; and the manner in which he repeated some of ‘ Childe 
Harold ’ touched Hilda so that she left her seat and went over to 
the side of the ruin, leaning against the wooden railing which 
protected the gap and was the sole barrier between her and a 
sheer descent of some sixty feet. There she stood, her pretty 
little face half shaded, half revealed by her Rubens hat; her eyes 
fixed now on the sky and now on Derwent as he went through his 
stanzas; and her slight, sylph-like figure, leaning against the wooden 
railing, standing in all its slender grace delicately outlined against 
the sky. On the garden-seat sat Derwent in the pose and with 
the sentiment of a troubadour or an improvisatore; and Miss 
Aurora, dancing her curls, expressed her admiration by a series of 
signs in dumb show, which if reduced to a system would have been 
invaluable in a deaf-and-dumb asylum. Great brown bees 
rifled the flowers with which the old ruin was overgrown ; butter- 
flies spread out their wings on the broad green leaves of the ivy ; 
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dragon-flies darted hither and thither like strips of rainbow flashing 
from earth to sky; birds twittered in the trees close by; cattle 
lowed in the distance, and the village dogs barked in warning or 
in welcome: all nature was at rest, or happy in its labour, and 
sorrow and turmoil and distress seemed as far off as Arctic snows 
or tropical storms. 

Down below, on the terraced walk, Arthur and Muriel made 
believe to remember their ostensible mission of replenishing Miss 
Aurora’s pot-pourri. But they had graver work on hand than 
that of massing rose-leaves in a fancy basket, for Arthur knew 
that the decisive moment of their lives was upon them, and that 
all would depend on Muriel’s tenacity of love on the one hand and 
power of resistance on the other. Who would win the day—her 
mother, influenced by Lady Machell; also, as Arthur had so 
often remembered, in some mysterious way herself averse from 
this alliance—or would he be the conqueror to the end as he had 
been so far successful in the beginning ? 

‘They will try to take you from me, Muriel,’ he said, after he 
had told her of Lady Machell’s opposition and errand to Owlett. 
‘ Will they succeed ? ’ 

‘No,’ she answered quickly. ‘No one could take me from you 
now, Arthur.’ 

‘Whatever their arguments might be ?’ 

‘I think not, she said with a faint smile, as if the supposi- 
tion were too extravagant to hold water. 

‘They will try all they know, dear. They will try to touch 
your pride by telling you that you will be unwelcome in the 
family, and that if you enter it, it will be against their wishes and 
unrecognised by them; and they will try to move you by your 
very love—by telling you that your marriage with me will be my 
ruin as wellas your own. But if you can withstand them all, 
throw their arguments to the winds, and trust to me only, we shall 
wear through every obstacle and come out victorious in the end. 
It is a trial for you, my darling, and one which will touch you in 
your best feelings ; for I know you, and I know what they will do. 
But I may rely on your trust in me; may I not?’ 

His young, flushed, handsome face looked into hers eagerly, 
searchingly. His bright blue eyes were dark, and something was 
in them which, had he not been a man, would have been tears. 

Muriel laid her hand on his arm. 

‘You may rely on me,’ she said with the tone and look of one 
taking an oath—quiet, solemn, intense, and religious; free from 
passion and affectation alike. ‘I have given you my promise and 
my love, and I can take back one as little as the other.’ 
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‘I trust you implicitly for yourself, he answered fervently, but 
with a certain ring of trouble still in his voice. ‘The only thing 
that makes me anxious is, if my mother can convince you that you 
will do me harm by marrying me. I know that this will be her 
great argument after her appeal to your pride has failed.’ 

‘I will say to her, if she does tell me that I shall do you harm, 
that I cannot judge of your affairs for you, said Muriel. ‘I suppose 
you do know your own affairs best, Arthur ?’ she added, looking up 
into his face playfully ; ‘and that you are not in need of a care-taker 
and adviser ?’ 

‘Of both in you,’ he answered, catching her tone for an instant, 
but passing off again into the more earnest and anxious mood in 
which he had been for the whole interview. ‘ But tell me, Muriel, 
he continued, ‘ how will you meet your mother’s refusal, if mine 
has influenced her so far as to induce her to forbid our engagement? 
If she says that you are not to see me, what will you do?’ 

‘I must obey her so far,’ said Muriel, her eyes filling with 
tears and her soft mouth quivering. ‘I could not vex papa and 
mamma by direct disobedience. If they forbid me to see you, 
however hard it will be, I must give it up while I am in their 
- house; but,’ turning to him with a kind of quiet, concentrated 
devotion, more impressive than the most fervid demonstrations, 
‘I will be true to you under all trials and in every circumstance. 
You need not fear me, Arthur. I could not be false to you for any- 
one—not even for papa or mamma or Derwent. No one could make 
me desert you.’ 

‘You have satisfied me now, truly and wholly,’ he said in a 
low voice, kissing her sweet face with as much tenderness as pas- 
sion, as much respect as love. 

‘Have I?’ she smiled; ‘did you doubt me?’ 

‘Not you; I do not doubt you, darling; but I do fear the 
weight of my mother’s arguments.’ 

‘They will not outweigh my promises, my love, my trust!’ 
cried Muriel with a certain passion in her voice, of all things the 
most unusual with her, as she lifted her eyes full into Arthur’s, and 
taking one of his hands in both her own kissed it with a kind of 
Ruth-like devotion that had as much religion in it as love. 

‘Muriel,’ he began to remonstrate ; but a truer sense than the 
ordinary gallantry of the English gentleman, true as that is, over- 
came his first impulse, and he left his hand in hers, pressed warmly, 
tenderly against her breast. 

‘I love you, do I not ?’ she continued ; ‘and I have promised 
to be true to you under all trials? I could not fail you! Darling! 
oh, believe me, I could not!’ 
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With a sudden, overpowering impulse of emotion she flung 
herself into his arms; then, partly for shame and partly for love, 
she burst into tears all the same as if she had been unhappy for 
loss, instead of being, as she was, too blessed for peace. 

‘I do believe you, Muriel. God bless you. I dare not speak,’ 
said Arthur, in the constrained voice of a man too deeply moved 
to trust himself; but he held her to his heart and smoothed the 
hair from her forehead, and by degrees Muriel checked her tears, 
and looking up into his face with a girlish glance of penitence, 
blushed as she said half softly: ‘ How silly I have been!’ Arthur 
answering : ‘ How dear and lovely, you mean. My darling! my 
beloved! I cannot love you nor thank you enough.’ 

Suddenly, while they were standing there in the shadow of the 
laurels hedging in the walk, feeling in that moment what gods have 
felt in power and saints in ecstasy—the divine glory of life and 
the supreme blessedness of love—they heard one shrill shriek of con- 
centrated terror, and then rapid screams of a wilder and more dis- 
tracted kind. The shriek was Hilda’s, the screams were Miss 
Aurora’s, as the railing against which the girl was leaning gave 
way, and she was flung into space—that sheer descent of sixty feet 
below ; but caught in the branches of a young ash-tree that grew 
out from the wall some twenty feet from the top. 

¢ Hilda!’ was all that Arthur said, as he and Muriel turned to 
the ruin to see a mass of light drapery fluttering among the branches 
and leaves of the ivy, to hear the clattering of the falling stones 
and the crashing of the small twigs, and to realise the certain 
death lying below. 

In another moment he had rushed up the steps and disappeared, 
while Muriel, dazed with dread, saw Derwent leap from the top of 
the tower to—she knew not where ; for involuntarily she covered 
her eyes and cowered close to the ground. It was too horrible to 
see him fling himself thus, perhaps to his death, for her to look 
at it as at a fine gymnastic feat; but when she turned again, her 
momentary faintness and instinctive shrinking past, she saw him 
standing on a projecting buttress close to Hilda’s side, holding on 
by the ash-tree with one hand, while with the other he supported 
her. He had measured his distance and dropped on to a through 
stone a few feet from the top; then swung himself down by the 
ivy to the platform made by the broken head of a buttress close 
to where Hilda’s ash had caught the poor child in the fall, and 
saved her from destruction. It wasa bold drop. Had he missed 
his footing, nothing could have saved him; but he had the nerve 
of faith and the courage of love, and so alighted safely and kept 
his footing firmly. 
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At first she nearly ruined all by the frantic way in which she 
clung to him. Her small hands clutched him with such desperate 
strength as almost dragged him from his foothold; but he caught 
at a branch of the ash-tree in time, which kept him up; and after 
a while he calmed her so far that she no longer did her best to 
dash them both to pieces in her fear of falling. 

Help too was at hand before Derwent’s nerve or strength had 
failed, if indeed the former would; the latter might, without 
reproach to his courage or his power, as he had struck his arm 
against a jagged stone which had cut through the sleeve and made 
an ugly gash, and pain tells in the long-run. In this case, how- 
ever, the run was not long and there was no time for failing ; as 
the help of strong hands and cool heads came, and the worse 
results of what was already bad enough were prevented. 

The first intimation of rescue was given by Miss Aurora ceas- 
ing to scream, and hanging over the side of the ruin as she called 
out: ‘Don’t give way, darlings! We are coming down to you 
directly! It will be all right, my loves!’ 

Then she diverted her energies to Muriel, beseeching her not 
to faint or scream—which she had not the slightest intention of 
- doing—as the dear little things were quite safe and would soon be 
all right ; for Bob Rushton, who had been playing at work near the 
place and had seen the whole affair, with a curious reminiscence 
of requirements in certain circumstances of his past history, had 
brought a coil of rope which he and Arthur were preparing to use. 
Bob was especially demonstrative and eloquent in his exhortations 
for the young gentleman to hold on and the young lady not to be 
afeard ; and Arthur proved something of the quality of his nature 
by the coolness, promptitude, and self-command with which he 
foresaw what was necessary and arranged what had to be done, 
though he felt his little sister’s peril as if it had been his own 
death. But he was not a man to cherish his feelings to the loss of 
his power ; so, making the slip-knot secure, he flung the end of the 
rope below as coolly as if he had been doing a bit of common 
stone-mason’s work—hauling up a block of granite instead of 
perhaps saving, perhaps losing, two lives, the one of which was 
infinitely dear to him, the other part of the life of the woman 
whom he loved. Derwent also cool, as a brave man’s very love 
makes him, fastened the rope securely round the poor little girl’s 
waist, taking occasion for a great many loving words and more than 
one boyish caress, which it must be confessed Hilda rather liked 
than not, and returned with not tco much grudging, though she 
knew that it was naughty and would have to be repented of; and 
then, with a great deal of masculine encouragement on all hands, 
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she was slowly drawn back to safety and the solid earth once 
more. Derwent accompanied her so far as he could, guiding her 
with wonderful courage and care as he swung himself from branch 
to branch of the overhanging ivy, till the supports growing weak, 
and the stones crumbling beneath his hands and feet, he was 
obliged to stop and consent to be hauled up the remaining dis- 
tance somewhat ignominiously for a hero, when her safe landing 
had been accomplished. 

This done, what might have been the most direful tragedy of 
local history ever enacted ended in a few bruises and a ragged 
skirt for Hilda, a rather ugly gash and a torn coat-sleeve for Der- 
went, and a general condition of agony and relief, pain and joy, 
with multitudinous kisses and congratulations, all round; Muriel 
crying softly to herself as she flung her arms round Derwent, feeling 
that he had never been so dear as now, and even Arthur moved 
more than he liked to own as he took Hilda to his heart and 
thanked God for her safety. The scene was wound up by a fit of 
hysterics from Miss Aurora, and a rapid calculation on the part of 
Bob Rushton how he could win capital out of his zeal and make 
his activity pay. He was not fond of work, and he found Miss 
Dinah’s tender mercies, if not cruel—that would be too strong a 
term—undeniably heavy. 

This then was how it came about that when Lady Machell 
drove up to Tower she came upon that little group on the lawn— 
Cupid and Psyche embracing each other with effusion, while the 
rest stood by as the sympathetic audience aiding the delinquents of 
their admiration. For Psyche had been incited to a fresh outburst 
of gratitude by the discovery of Cupid’s ugly gash and torn coat- 
sleeve—got in his brave delivery of herself from danger—and she 
knew no better method of expression than that which had been so 
effectual before, and which, though naughty and to be repented of 
—she knew that—she was not sorry to repeat. 

‘I owe it to him that I have a daughter at this moment at all; 
and where then were you, her brother?’ asked my lady in her 
most regal tones and with a heavy frown. She had not been 
warmed up to their point, and her surprised indignation was per- 
haps natural. All the same it struck the actors in the drama, 
excited as they were, as eminently hard, unwomanly, and unfeel- 
ing. 

‘I was in the garden; Hilda was on the tower,’ answered 
Arthur coldly. 

‘ And why were you not with her? You should not have left 
her. I shall never be able to trust her out of my sight with you 
again,’ cried Lady Machell as if she had been speaking to a nurse, 
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with intentional discourtesy for the purpose of humiliating him 
before Muriel. 

The colour changed on Arthur’s face, but he-did not answer, 
It was not pleasant to bear, but—she was his mother, and Muriel 
would understand. 

‘But in any circumstances I see no reason for such an extra- 
ordinary display as this,’ my lady continued, looking round from 
Miss Aurora to Derwent, and from Derwent to Hilda, as severely 
to one as the other. ‘I never thought ’—to her daughter—‘ that I 
should have to reprove you, Hilda, for impropriety or want of 
reserve ; yet I find you—I will not trust myself to give it words!’ 

‘Oh, mother! if you had been hanging where I was, with that 
dreadful precipice below, and a dear, good, brave boy had saved 
your life at the risk of his own, and got hurt too, you would 
have done anything to show your gratitude—far more than I have 
done to Derwent!’ cried Hilda, with a curious burst of mingled 
emotion and temper, as she turned to Muriel—not to Lady 
Machell—and sobbed hysterically on her neck. The tears that 
had been shed that morning at Tower were in goodly quantity. 

‘Don’t cry, darling, said Muriel softly, while Arthur took 
advantage of the child’s position to make Muriel conscious of his 
presence ; and poor Derwent, more distracted than when she had 
been in danger, almost forgot Lady Machell’s august presence in 
his youthful anguish at the tears of his beloved. 

‘Do not do that, Hilda,’ said Lady Machell a little less 
harshly, but not softened to the point yet of positive tenderness. ‘ I 
cannot bear to see you cry like this. I am not vexed with you, child. 
Ican quiteunderstand your state, but’—her heart always sore against 
that recreant son of hers, until of late so passionately beloved— 
‘your brother should have had more thought for you; he should 
have taken more care of you.’ 

‘Arthur could not prevent the rail from giving way,’ sobbed 
Hilda, looking up with an indignant flash. 

It was an unusual luxury to her to be able to tell her mind to 
her mother, or to oppose her in any way; and she thought the 
present opportunity for a little moral relaxation too good to be 
lost. 

‘Perhaps not,’ said my lady coldly; ‘but he might have pre- 
vented your leaning against it, if that was the way in which you 
fell into danger. However, as I know no particulars, perhaps 
some one will kindly enlighten me,’ looking to Miss Aurora. 

‘It all happened very simply, Lady Machell,’ answered Baby, 
taking up the challenge. ‘I will tell you in a very few words. 
Those dear things,’ indicating Arthur and Muriel, ‘were picking 
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rose-leaves for my pot-pourri, and I took up those dear little loves 
to see the view from the top of the tower. Mr. Derwent was re- 
peating poetry, and that dear little Hilda went to the side and 
leant against a rail; and then the rail broke and she fell down, and 
Mr. Derwent jumped after her; and the tower is sixty feet from 
the ground.’ 

‘I suppose they did not fall that sixty feet,’ said my lady, 
unable to prevent her sarcasm, though she had turned white and 
was trembling. 

‘No. I was caught in a tree, and Derwent jumped down after 
me. But it was a miracle that he was saved,’ said Hilda. ‘ We can 
never thank him too much, mother.’ 

‘So I think,’ said Arthur warmly. 

‘Thank you, my dear,’ said Lady Machell, holding out her hand 
to Derwent and speaking with a quite natural emotion. ‘I am 
deeply grateful to you. I see that you are hurt. I hope not 
seriously ?’ 

‘It is nothing. It was for Hilda—’ ‘ Hilda!’ half murmured 
my lady uneasily—‘ and for her I would have died, willingly,’ said 
Derwent with more simplicity and less affectation than was his 
wont. 

It seemed as if the peril in which both had been so lately had 
sobered and, as it were, strengthened and ennobled him ; as a great 
danger does when the nature has sufficient depth and the vanity 
and folly encrusting it are only superficial. 

‘You are very good,’ said Lady Machell a little proudly ; ‘ but 
is not your devotion rather excessive? I like courage, but I do 
not sympathise with heroics.’ 

‘ Mother! how can you speak so to poor dear Derwent when he 
has done what he has?’ cried Hilda, half wondering at her own 
boldness; while Arthur turned away, softly whistling a bar of the 
‘Blue Danube’ to himself. 

Now, it was undeniable that at the present moment my lady was 
as she said deeply grateful to the preserver of her daughter, and 
that she had to check her natural impulse which of itself, without 
ulterior danger connected therewith, would have led her to take the 
lad to her heart with as much maternal effusion as if he had been 
her own son. But she was still Lady Machell, if also the mother of 
a rescued child; and neither joy in the rescue nor gratitude to the 
rescuer must blind her to things as they were or make her unmindful 
of her rights, her privileges, and other people’s duties. Wherefore, 
when her daughter, emboldened by the success so far of that moral 
relaxation already indulged in, and too highly wrought to be care- 
ful of signs, permitted herself to make a remonstrance which my 
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lady would not have allowed from Sir Gilbert himself when she was 
young, and before he had lost the power of command, she felt that 
this kind of thing had gone on long enough ; and turning to Hilda 
then and there strangled at its birth the first little demon of ‘e- 
bellionvhich had ever dared to make head against her. 

‘Silence, my dear,’ she said in her most royal manner. ‘ Your 
having been preserved from danger does not warrant your indul- 
gence in impertinence. You must remember who I am when you 
speak to me, and then I shall not have occasion to remind you.’ 

‘Do not scold her on my account,’ cried Derwent hurriedly, 
looking penetrated with distress; and: ‘Come to me, Lil,’ said 
Arthur, putting his arm round her waist and leading her a short 
distance apart. 

‘Your arm is bad, Derwent; let me bathe it for you,’ said 
Muriel to cover the retreat. Also she was anxious for her brother. 

‘Yes, come into the house, you dear boy,’ chirped Miss 
Aurora. ‘It had better be bathed.’ 

‘It is really not worth all the trouble you are taking for me,’ said 
Derwent; but on Lady Machell saying graciously : ‘You had better 
go, my dear, else you will suffer more pain than you need,’ he 
agreed to let himself be ministered to, because it was Hilda’s 
mother who advised. 

‘And you must come and have your dress mended, you dear 
little thing,’ said Venus to Psyche. ‘You are in an awful plight 
—all in rags and jags, like a darling little that has just 
come into town,’ laughing. 

‘I will soon mend your dress so that it will look respectable, 
Hilda,’ said Muriel kindly. ‘I am going in with Derwent.’ 

‘No; I wish you to stay here with me, Miss Smith,’ my lady 
interposed in her peremptory manner. ‘ Your brother can bathe 
his scratched arm without you, and Miss Aurora’s maid can mend 
my daughter’s dress. I have something of importance to say to 
you, and these things are not important.’ 

Muriel looked at Arthur. The terrible crisis through which 
she, like the others, had just passed, made her shrink from an 
interview where would be only pain and distress. 

‘Must you have your talk now, mother?’ said Arthur. 
‘ Muriel is shaken, as you can see; and it is her brother who has 
just saved our little one’s life,’ with emphasis and meaning. 

‘I must,’ said Lady Machell, holding her head straight and 
speakingin her most decisive tones. ‘ Derwent’s courage does not 
affect Muriel’s want of fortune ; and all that I have to say is com- 
prised in that one word.’ 

‘It is not the winning word, dear mother,’ he returned gently. 
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‘ We shall see,’ she answered. 

‘Go with my mother, Muriel, then said Arthur, in a quiet, 
low, and steady voice, taking Muriel’s hand, and in the very 
face of his mother carrying it to his lips. ‘It is time that we all 
understood each other clearly.’ 

‘It is, said my lady, bringing her lips into that well-known 
thin line which meant so much. 

‘And remember all that I have just said to you,’ he continued, 
in the same voice and manner as before. ‘It is your trial.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Muriel, a sad, faint smile coming like a ray of 
moonlight, rather than the traditional sunlight, over her face. 

Her heart had sunk within her, and she was trembling visibly 
like a frightened doe; but her spirit was firm, if her body 
suffered; and she felt prepared to endure and resist any pain 
whatsoever that might be in the trial before her, as a martyr 
endures to the end for the sake of the truth to which he is pledged 
to testify and bound not to betray. 


Carrer XXIV. 


THE TIME OF TRIAL. 


Tue two stood in the lime-walk facing each other-—Lady 
Machell in her long, straight, flowing black gown, with the soft 
Indian shawl drawn round her like Greek drapery, imperative, 
severe, majestic, not to be turned from her course by any appeal 
to her feelings that was not endorsed by her judgment, positive in 
view, inflexible in determination, a woman born to impose her will 
on the world around her, and to rule while others yielded ; Muriel, 
in a pretty dress of pale brown, quiet in manner, soft of voice, sen- 
sitive in face, a tall, supple, tender girl, sweet and pure and 
loving, but with no instinct of command and no spirit of opposi- 
tion, only tenacious to love and loyal to principle—surely a girl to 
be influenced without difficulty by a woman of my lady’s Junonic 
quality ! 

The sweet scents of the lime-blossoms hung heavy on the 
drowsy air; windless clouds, soft and grey, veiled the glare and 
cooled the heat of the summer sky; and the whole sense of life was 
one of peace, as the whole aspect of nature was that of rest. But 
the two standing there were strangely at odds with this sentiment 
of peace, this expression of repose. Different and apparently un- 
equal, they had met in what was substantially deadly combat— 
substituting the facts of life for blows—feelings, arguments, threats, 
and constancy for the weapons of the one, the armour of the other. 
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Lady Machell, usually so calm and self-possessed from pride 
on the one side and unchecked command on the other, was now 
shaken as by a storm. Her anger against Arthur and Muriel was 
met by her passionate love for him and the admiration which her 
natural justice could not refuse to give to her; her intense dis- 
taste to this threatened alliance eddied against the yearning gra- 
titude which, as a mother, she felt for the saviour of her child— 
that saviour Muriel’s brother—but the sense that this was an un- 
happy moment for her opposition and one that set her in an 
odious and unworthy light, instead of softening, made her grimmer 
and harder and more determined to carry her action to its ulti- 
mate development. At the same time it made her at war with 
herself, and increased the tumult within her. As for Muriel, she 
knew that her hour of pain had come, and that Arthur’s mother 
standing there before her was her enemy whom she must resist to 
the last shred of her strength. 

The hour, hard as it was for both, had to be lived through ; 
and whether nature was soft like a sleeping child about them, 
or furious in storm and uprooting like the goddess of war let 
loose, the two women in the lime-walk had to fight out their 

‘fight to the end, and prove which would be the stronger—a 
mother’s anger or a maiden’s love. 

The preliminaries were soon settled. Lady Machell asked 
Muriel in a formal manner—the salute before the swords were 
crossed—if it were true what she had heard, that she and her son 
Arthur had entered into what they chose to call an engagement 
together—the contemptuous phrase striking the key-note sharply ; 
and Muriel, looking into her face steadily but without bravado 
had said: Yes, it was true; they were engaged. 

‘Indeed! But I suppose you do not expect that I can sanction 
this folly?’ then said my lady with a smile of superiority; ‘nor 
can you yourself believe in its continuance.’ 

‘I do believe in its continuance,’ Muriel answered very gently 
as to voice and manner, but with more firmness than Lady Machell 
had anticipated. ‘It is for life and death; nothing can undo it.’ 

‘ What every love-sick school-girl says, my dear. It is always 
for life and death, whether it is for the singing-master to-day or 
the unattainable prince to-morrow. You have more common sense 
than to give in to these heroics, Muriel, and are quite wise enough 
to see the impossibility of this affair.’ 

‘Indeed, Lady Machell, I do not,’ Muriel pleaded. 

‘ Let us understand one another,’ my lady went on to say, not 
noticing the interruption; ‘this rash affair—so rash as to be an 
absurdity—must be given up. You must renounce it now at once.’ 
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‘ If he wishes it,’ said Muriel. 

‘Whether he wishes it or not. It is impossible, and must not 
go on.’ 

Muriel did not answer. As it was not impossible, according to 
her way of thinking and Arthur’s plans, she had nothing to say. 
Moreover she felt, sagely enough, that the less she did say to my 
lady the more chance there was of keeping the peace and the less 
of burning all the boats irrevocably. 

‘ Without money on either side, with no prospect of a sufficient 
dowry at any time with you, and with my son’s social require- 
ments—his name and station which he has to keep up—it is too 
absurd. It would be a marriage into beggary and something 
worse—at least for Arthur,’ she added. cruelly. ‘You must give 
up all hope, all idea of it now at once,’ she repeated. 

‘Whenever he wishes it,’ Muriel answered, as she had answered 
before. 

* Let me say something which may help you in your decision ;— 
if you enter our family, you enter it against our consent. Not one 
of us will or can welcome you among us.’ 

Lady Machell said this with sudden and intense severity. 
Muriel’s tenacity, which was more tenacious than she had expected, 
had rasped away the thin layer of courtesy with which her anger 
and disdain had been so far coated, and she meant to try now what 
plain speaking would do. 

‘IT should be very sorry for that, Lady Machell,’ said Muriel, 
lifting her eyes but giving no sign of yielding. 

‘More than sorry, I imagine,’ returned my lady loftily. ‘You 
would be deterred.’ 

‘No, not deterred, unless he were,’ said Muriel. ‘It would be 
for him to decide, not me.’ 

‘And you have so little sense of womanly dignity that you 
would marry into a family which refused to receive you?’ 

‘It would be very, very hard, but one marries the one person 
and not all the family,’ said Muriel; ‘and if I should be sufficient 
for him he would for me.’ 

‘You would separate him from his own people, and not be 
ashamed of your selfishness? and this you call love!’ cried Lady 
Machell with indignant energy. 

Muriel’s colour came into her face. She was not used to hard 
words, and they stung her. 

‘It is not I who would separate him from you; it is you who 
would discard him. It would be your own voluntary act; no one 
would oblige you to do it,’ she answered. 

‘Which means that you are to have your own wilful way in 
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everything, and no one is to resent your wickedness or interfere 
with you,’ cried Lady Machell hotly ; to which Muriel returned, a 
little under her breath : ‘ If it were wickedness.’ 

‘It is,’ said my lady; ‘intense wickedness; and what will 
never bring you a blessing. I, Arthur’s mother, tell you so. I 
oppose the whole affair,’ she continued, her voice deepening, her 
figure stiffening, her whole personality as it were strung and 
strengthened to the one endeavour to crush if she could not con- 
vince Muriel. ‘I forbid this engagement—this shameful marriage. 
So does his father ; so does his elder brother—the future head of 
our house, and his superior both in age and position. If you en- 
courage him in continuing it, you encourage him in disobedience 
to those whom it is his first duty to honour and obey. As your 
own parents disapprove of this affair as much as we, you will be 
disobedient and undutiful on your side as well as making him so 
on his. The whole thing, from first to last, is a crime as well as a 
folly. How can you say your prayers to God, look up to heaven 
and ask for grace, when you induce my son to disobey me, and 
yourself disregard the commands of your parents ?’ 

‘I will obey papa and mamma if they refuse to sanction the 
‘engagement,’ said Muriel—‘ that is, she added, answering the 
triumph that flashed into Lady Machell’s face, ‘I will not make 
any occasions for meeting him, and he will not come to Owlett; 
but I will trust and wait. I have promised to be true to him, 
whatever happens, and I will keep my word.’ 

Lady Machell looked at her with a disdain so passionate, an 
anger so intense, that Muriel involuntarily shuddered. Dislike of 
even a mild kind was almost unknown to her—how indeed could 
anyone dislike her?—and this sudden expression of passionate 
repulsion seemed to overpower her as if she had been trampled 
on and bruised physically. Then my lady fired her eighty-one- 
ton gun, which she had kept in reserve for the final effort should 
her other shots have failed. 

‘You will make him keep his; you hold him to his promise, 
you mean,’ she said. ‘The word of a gentleman is sacred—you 
know that—and a Machell, even if not rich, is a match far beyond 
the daughter of a Mr. and Mrs. Smith whom no one knows and 
many doubt. It is a calculation worthy of a practised woman of 
the world, Miss Smith; were you ten or fifteen years older I 
should not have been taken by surprise, but I confess I scarcely 
expected such astuteness and such courage from a person of your 
age and limited experience.’ 

‘Lady Machell, you are unjust, and you know that you are!’ 
cried Muriel indignantly. 
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‘I am not unjust; I am candid and observant,’ said my lady. 
‘It is what everyone will say, and what we all have said among 
ourselves already. Of course you will keep your word, because you 
know that he will keep his, and you know that if you let him go 
you will never have such another chance again.’ 

Muriel turned away, and made a few steps along the walk. It 
was hard to bear such a taunt as this, striking as it did on the 
most sensitive fibres of her nature, and wounding her modesty as 
well as her love, her truth and pride as well as her fidelity. But 
she remembered what Arthur had said to her, and how he had fore- 
warned her of her trials; and then she felt as if she were going 
through one of those temptations of old-time romance wherein the 
forms of angels were to be resisted as well as those of demons, and 
an appeal to her conscience to be laid aside together with one to 
her weakness. 

‘He knows that it is for himself alone, she said, coming 
back after a short pause; ‘he knows that it is neither his name 
nor station for which I love him; but because he is Arthur; and 
that were he a mere nobody, ruined, disgraced, or anything you 
like, he would always be to me what he is now. He could 
never accuse me of self-interest, for he knows that I am ready to 
sacrifice even his love for his greater good—if it were his greater 
good.’ 

‘ He is bound by his promise ; he can do nothing; it is you who 
have to release him ; and you would release him if your love were as 
true as you say it is, said my lady eagerly. 

‘He has only to make me understand this,’ said Muriel ; ¢ it 
would be done then at once. We trust each other too truly to 
make any mistakes. He knows me, and I know him.’ 

‘And I do not know you,’ said Lady Machell, levelling her 
eyes at the girl with a look that made her lower her own. ‘I had 
thought you unselfish, modest, sincere, with enough womanly 
dignity to make you understand your position in this matter, and 
to shrink from it as utterly unworthy and degrading. I find that I 
am mistaken. You have neither true love nor unselfishness, 
neither modesty nor dignity. It is a deep-laid scheme on your 
part, and my son is your victim.’ 

Muriel covered her face with her hands. She half wondered 
whether it were more righteous to bear these taunts for love of 
Arthur and faith in his words than to end them by ending the 
occasion for them. It was a bitter trial; and what if my lady 
spoke the truth? What if Arthur would really be better without 
her? But was not this too one of the temptations of which she 
had been forewarned ?—a sign sent to prove the strength of her 
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love, the quality of her faith and courage? She would bear it all, 
and more; she would trust him; and at the moment when Lady 
Machell, thinking she had at last somewhat broken down that 
rebellious spirit, had made a step towards her to take her hand and 
promise to be her friend for life, Muriel, lifting her face from 
her hands, roused herself as if from a danger, and clearing her 
eyes went back to her old position. 

‘I must bear it, she said in a low voice, not looking at my 
lady. ‘It is cruel to say such things to me; but they must 
pass for what they are worth. I trust him, and believe what he 
tells me.’ 

‘Then you will not renounce this engagement ?’ 

‘Not till he himself tells me that he wishes me to do so,’ she 
said. 

‘And if I, who have watched him from his birth and know 
his whole nature, tell you that he will be thankful after a time to 
be free, that he will recognise it as the best thing, and be grateful 
to you for your unselfishness ?’ 

‘I believe that you think all this sincerely, Lady Machell,’ 
poor Muriel answered, her tears falling rapidly; ‘still I must 
-trust him before all the world, even before you.’ 

‘You are a shameless young woman!’ cried Lady Machell, 
transported beyond herself. ‘Your love is as immodest as it is 
selfish. Love! It is not in the nature of a good girl to care for 
any man in this frantic manner, and I am more than ever against 
the marriage, seeing what an undesirable person you are in your- 
self. Poverty, obscure birth, doubtful history—all are nothing 
compared to this shamelessness, this want of maidenly dignity 
and reserve!’ 

‘Lady Machell, unsay that!’ pleaded Muriel, clasping her 
hands. It was like a curse that she had hurled at her—Arthur’s 
mother, and she to become one day Arthur’s wife ! 

‘No!’ said my lady; ‘I repeat it! You are a bold and dan- 
gerous schemer ; and my son is lost for time and eternity unless I 
can detach him from you! But I can and I will!’ 

On which she swept from the scene, leaving Muriel leaning 
against a tree, feeling as if the very earth were no longer solid, life 
no longer real; while to my lady herself neither Jemima’s millions 
nor Guy Perceval’s prospective thousands were of avail or value 
because of this daughter of Heth who had taken possession of 
her son’s fancy, and meant to keep what she had taken. 

But when Arthur came crashing through the shrubbery bushes, 
as he did so soon as he saw his mother sweep up alone towards the 
h ouse—when he took her in his arms, kissed her sweet pale face 
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again and again; told her how he reverenced her for her courage, 
how he loved her for her trust in him and adored her for her 
constancy—then poor Muriel’s crushed heart began to expand again 
and her wounds to cease from smarting. She had passed through 
her hour of trial, and now she was rewarded and comforted. Her 
love was not his hurt, as the mother had said; no, it was his joy, 
his salvation, his one dearest hope and possession; and to doubt 
this would be to doubt that the sun shone in the sky or that 
there was a God in heaven; and to act on that doubt would be 
to ruin him from now to the day of his death—better indeed 
to make this the day of his death than to cast him off for any 
reason whatever. All of which was to Muriel like an anodyne in 
the midst of torture ; like the softest music after howling discord ; 
like peace and rest and silence after tumult and disturbance. It 
was confirmation; and even the most trustful natures need that 
when they have been sore tried. 

If my lady could do nothing with Arthur, she was resolved that 
this puerile folly between Derwent and Hilda should be peremptorily 
stopped now on the instant. She remembered the teaching of 
cockatrice’ eggs, and made up her mind that this at least should 
have no full-grown birth. Though he had saved the child’s life, 
he should take nothing by his act, and should be excluded from 
Machells as rigorously—as his sister. Who were they, these 
penniless, unknown Smiths, who had dared to come in at both 
doors, disturbing the family peace and bringing such infinite 
disaster in their train? Inferior and audacious, they must be 
taught by severe discipline the lesson of their wrongdoing and the 
fact of their inferiority ; and my lady was just the woman for the 
purpose. 

But almost for the first time in her life she could not carry 
her husband with her. Sir Gilbert, who loved his little daughter 
and dreaded my lady’s designs on Guy, argued that they owed 
something to the lad who had saved their child’s life at the risk ot 
his own, and that gratitude was a duty as well as the arrangement 
of liberal settlements. Wherefore he said they could not shut 
their doors against him, but were, on the contrary, bound to be 
tolerably kind to him, though—and here the good, kind, sleepy- 
headed baronet put on a stern look, which was as real as that. old 
stone mask cut into the Aldobrandini rock—it was to be expressly 
understood that there was to be no more nonsense between him and 
Hilda. A youth who had not taken even his first step towards 
making his life was not a suitor to be encouraged for any man’s 
daughter, and Hilda was too young for suitors at all. Still, they 
owed the lad something. 
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Even Wilfrid confessed the same thing, and allowed grimly 
that the boy had claims on them which as gentlemen they could 
not refuse to acknowledge ; but, as he and his mother agreed, if 
’ their anger at his presumption did not destroy his claims to their 

gratitude, neither did his gallantry condone his insolence. If he 
were allowed to visit at the house it must be on the express con- 
dition that he did not presume to think of Hilda save as a being 
infinitely removed from his sphere. But how could he visit here 
when Muriel was excluded? The situation was altogether em- 
barrassing, and made so much more difficult because of Arthur’s 
folly. Had he not got into this entanglement with the girl, they 
might have patronised the boy with less danger than now; but as 
things were, the countenance given to Derwent would be assumed 
to extend to Muriel as well, and this, said my lady vigorously, 
could never be. 

‘ Yet he saved our little one’s life,’ said Arthur quietly. 

‘And for this we are to fling her at his head, and allow the 
folly into which you have slipped to go on?’ cried Lady Machell 
scornfully. 

‘For myself, I shall be far away as soon as Will’s marriage is 

over,’ Arthur answered ; ‘and Muriel’s coming to the house will 
do no one any harm then, And as for Hilda, I am not sure that 
it would not be the best thing for both to let Derwent feel that at 
least he has a chance.’ 

Two days ago he would not have said this; but Derwent’s 
bravery had touched that sympathy which every strong man has 
for courage ; and though the boy was not one whom he would have 
chosen for his little sister, yet if he had it in him and could make 
a good thing of life?—and if Hilda liked him? Man for man he 
was better than Guy Perceval, and he might make his mark, who 
knows ? 

Lady Machell clasped her hands above her head in a paroxysm 
of anger and despair; while Wilfrid growled out an obscure some- 
thing which, if spoken plainly before a magistrate, would have cost 
him five shillings ; and even Sir Gilbert raised his mild eyes with 
wonder, and thought that surely Arthur’s fever had not been got 
rid of yet, but that it had passed from his digestive organs to his 
brain and settled there. 

*Hear me, mother,’ Arthur continued. ‘1 do not think that 
Hilda should be engaged to anyone; it is sacrilege to think of 
marrying her for years to come. Let Derwent have a fair start in 
life, and a chance like any other; but neither he nor anyone, 
with emphatic meaning, ‘should be encouraged as a lover. Why, 
she is but a child !—the idea of her being married is revolting!’ 
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‘ You are warped throughout, Arthur,’ said Lady Machell, always 
angrily. ‘It would be well to settle her at once if this disastrous 
absurdity of Mr. Derwent Smith is to be the result of waiting. If 
I cannot banish this wretched penniless adventurer from her mind, 
I shall marry her within the year to some one who can take care of 
her better than her brother has done.’ 

‘No, no, my wife,’ said Sir Gilbert mildly, but with unmistak- 
able firmness; ‘we must not be too precipitate. The child must 
be kept at home for some years yet, as Arthur says. She is 
scarcely out of her cradle yet, and to marry her would be a sin, let 
the man be who he may.’ 

‘It would be destruction to give her to that man,’ said Arthur 
warmly. 

‘A destruction which would have its compensation—which 
yours has not; neither in your grand scheme for her, nor your 
shameful choice for yourself, was my lady’s bitter reply. 

‘Mother, I cannot listen to such words!’ cried Arthur, rising 
in extreme agitation. ‘This is the second time that you have 
spoken of Muriel inthis unworthy way. She ashame—a disgrace ? 
It is a shame instead to say so!’ 

‘She is what I have said,’ returned his mother, looking him 
full between the eyes. 

‘Ah, mother! how can you be so untrue to your best self?’ 
he cried. ‘What is this disgrace which troubles you so 
much? Want of fortune! This is the shame of my marriage. 
With every virtue, every beauty, that a woman can have, of honour- 
able parentage, with no relations to be ashamed of, she has no more 
fortune than myself—so that, in marrying her, I shall not be able 
to live without work! You have absolutely nothing but this to say 
against her; and to this I can only answer, that I would rather 
marry Muriel with nothing than any other woman with thousands, 
and that by principle I should at all times decline to accept my life 
at the hands of my wife.’ 

‘You see what you wish to see, and are as foolish asa silly 
girl,’ Lady Machell answered harshly. ‘ What do we know of this 
honourable family of hers? I do not say that her father isa 
scoundrel—they both acted with perfect good sense and good 
breeding to-day—but we know nothing of them; and for all that is 
satisfactory in such a matter they are nowhere.’ 

‘Which cuts both ways,’ said Arthur. 

‘I almost wish he were proved to be a returned convict. 
Then at least the affair would be at an end!’ cried Lady Machell 
with temper. 

‘My wife!’ remonstrated Sir Gilbert with a smile. 
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Wilfrid too relaxed into that grim grimace which stood for a 
smile with him, while Arthur laughed outright. 

_*  € Mother, mother, you are thorough!’ he cried good-humouredly, 

restored to his usual brightness by the very force of her fear—the 
absurd fear—of supposing Mr. Smith of Owlett to be a returned 
convict ; ‘we must wait however till he is shown to be a ticket- 
of-leave man, like Miss Dinah’s Bob, and meanwhile it is perhaps 
safest to believe that he is not.’ 

But neither emotion nor good temper, neither sweetness nor 
opposition, nor her own mistakes, stirred my lady. She had set her 
face like a flint against this marriage, and she was not to be 
softened anyhow ; and even though the councils of the men of the 
family carried it over her wishes, and Derwent wasto be allowed still 
to visit at the house which had known him for fifteen years, and the 
life of the only daughter of which he had saved, yet she neutralised 
the grace so far as she could, and influenced her daughter if she 
could not bend her sons. She hada long talk with Hilda that 
very night, and made her promise by all the gods most sacred to a 
girl—by her filial duty and her maidenly modesty ; by her promise 
given, not so long ago, that she would always obey her mother and 
that she would religiously keep her word; by the fears which are 
so easily aroused in a young mind and the hopes that are already 
stirring ; by all that had been and all that might be—that she 
would not even think of Derwent as a possible future lover, still 
less encourage him to think of himself as one. 

She had no difficulty in this. Hilda was-too well disciplined 
to resist her mother; and the blood of the Machells had also its 
part in her nature. She cried and felt herself cruelly used, but she 
said yes all the same; and when her mother kissed her, as she had 
kissed her once before, she bent her pretty head for the better 
fastening of her collar of slavery, and resolved to make herself as 
comfortable as circumstances would ailow. There was very little 
fight in Hilda; she preferred instead of war and her own will sub- 
mission and to be at peace. And then the main point with her 
was granted—Derwent was allowed to come to Machells; and this 
was enough for her, too young as she was to wish for a confessed 
engagement, or to care for more than the immediate pleasure of the 
moment. 

Lady Machell had not stirred Muriel from her stronghold of 
trust and determination to abide by her promise, and neither did 
her own people. They forbade her engagement—the mother 
firmly, curtly, without explanation why; the father apologetically 
and with infinite distress. She answered them tenderly, kissed 
them tearfully ; but she said that, although she would obey them 
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so far as not to see nor write to Arthur, she should always hold 
herself promised to him, and that she should look forward to being 
one day claimed by him as his wife—when they would consent. 

From this position they could not stir her—not for all the 
prayers of the one, the severe commands of the other; not for all their 
arguments, which, never touching the secret truth, fell short of 
conviction ; not for all their appeals to her pride, her duty, her fear. 
She stood firm and substantially calm amidst it all, and at the end 
no one had moved an inch from the position each had taken at the 
beginning. 

‘She is your true child, Constance,’ said Edmund to his wife 
when they were alone and discussed this matter together—- love 
and faith and constancy in one scale, and the loss of the world in 
the other !” 

So there things stood—Arthur and Muriel obedient in action 
but resolute in spirit; Derwent hopeful under his restrictions ; 
Hilda resigned and submissive; Arthur waiting only for Wilfrid’s 
marriage before making his own way clear, when he would force 
the consent of Muriel’s parents by the removal of the only obstacle 
assignable at this time; Muriel full of trust in his power, not 
only to make that way clear, but also to gain from his own people 
the consent she had no doubt hers would finally give. She was a 
girl who naturally took brave and cheerful views of things, because 
she was unsuspicious, even-tempered, and affectionate; and she 
felt that it was her duty now to look at the best side of matters, 
and not to embarrass anyone by tears or misgivings. 

Whatever grace or good there had been in her innocent and 
happy girlhood, strengthened under her present trial into the 
richer nobleness of the tested woman, tried and not found wanting. 
Her very face grew grander in its lines as her thoughts went 
through love into sorrow, and her life had more fixity of purpose 
and more complexity of feeling ; and beautiful as she had always 
been, she was more beautiful now than before. Even Der- 
went, for all his spirit of fraternal domination, recognised that 
divine something which had passed like a breath over her soul, and 
wakened it into power out of grace—that divine something which 
made him more ready now to rely on her judgment than to compel 
her to accept his own. 

But then a certain change was working too in him, and the 
vanity which had been his boyish snare was becoming daily less 
potent and less visible. He had touched that important moment 
of a young man’s life when he is conscious that he must be and not 
only pose at seeming to be; when he must do, not dream. He 
wrote to his uncle Louis for that Viennese appointment which had 
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always been his ambition, and by which he hoped to win fame and 
wealth enough for Hilda’s home—his father’s nefarious slave- 
dealing in Africa having fallen a little into the background, and his 
first vague distrust having given place toa settled general coolness, 
but without further distinct suspicion. And when fairly launched 
in life he was sure, he used to say to Muriel, that he would make 
his way and succeed. If only Hilda would remain as true to him 
as his sister to Arthur, all would be well. And he thought that 
she would; he was sure that she would. 

All this was very pleasant, very hopeful and cheering in the 
midst of the depressing facts which were undeniable, though none 
of the young people thought them irremovable; and the days 
ran smoothly, and with hope to guide them, when one morning 
Miss Aurora, who was burning to know how the two love-affairs of 
the family were going on, sent a note to Muriel, asking her to 
go up to Tower that afternoon, as she wanted her advice and assist- 
ance about some contributions to a bazaar which she had under- 
taken to send. And no one was so clever with her fingers as dear 
Muriel, said the gushing creature, as no one had such pretty 
little fingers to be clever with. ‘There being no one else handy, 
she sent this note by Bob Rushton, with a message to give it to 
Miss Smith herself, and bring back her answer. 

As the man came up the drive the horses were at the door. 
Derwent and Muriel were standing there prepared to mount ; Mrs. 
Smith was out on the gravel walk, discussing the road which the 
young people were to take ; while Edmund was feeling the legs of 
Muriel’s chestnut, as a man fond of horses does when he has a 
chance. Bob, pondering always on how he could make ‘that de- 
votion of his to little Miss bring more than the guineas which 
both Arthur and Derwent had already given him—Derwent, by the 
way, intensely disgusted that a convicted thief should have even 
handled the rope by which Hilda was saved—came straight upon 
them as he entered the small gate which faced the drive before 
the house, and led through a side-door into the yard and offices. 

He took off his cap, and the eyes of the men met. A 
strange gleam of intelligence shot from each to each; but Bob, 
making a rapid movement with his fingers, took no further notice 
of the master, though evidently an old acquaintance met unex- 
pectedly—-and that meeting not unpleasant. 

Only when Miss, as he called Muriel, was reading the note, with 
another look and movement as rapid, as subtle, as undiscernible 
by an uninitiated bystander, he seemed to summon Mr. Smith to 
come to him as he himself drew a few paces off and stood with 
his back to the group as if for greater respect. 
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‘ All right, governor,’ he said in a low whisper, when Edmund 
Smith went over to him as if to give him the orthodox shilling 
for his agency. ‘I'll not peach—but you'll make it easy for me? 
T'll come down to-night when our folks are abed, and show you 
what I think.’ 

‘ All right, Bob,’ said Edmund Smith, meeting his fate with- 
out faltering. Had he not known it all along? ‘I'll be out 
here to-night at twelve o’olock ; and then we will see what can be 


done.’ 
(To be continued.) 


Leila. 


SHE reclined where softened sunbeams 
Gleamed dim through the musk-laden air ; 
They crept to her feet to kiss them, 

They glanced through her dusk silken hair 
Close pressed to the gilded lattice, 

Where she listened entranced and mute; 
For what to her heart was dearer 

Than the sound of her lover’s lute ? 


O Leila—rose-bud of maidens ! 

Bend down from your golden bower, 
More sweet than the opening petals 

Of the fragrant pomegranate flower ; 
More fair than the bloom of the lotos, 
Reflected from crystalline streams ; 

More pure than the dove’s white plumage, 
Or the pale stars’ silvery beams. 


I dream of your rosy fingers, 

Of your eyes that shame the gazelle’s, 

Of your lips more fair and honeyed 

Than the crimson-hued cactus bells ; 

I hear your pattering footsteps 

When the zephyrs breathe through the trees, 
I see the beat of your bosom 

In the throb of the moon-lit seas. 


Oh! fly to me, Leila, waiting 

In the white marbled court below ; 

I have lingered so long to greet you, 
Where the glistening fountains flow, 
And the roses lose their perfume, 
And they droop and die at my feet: 
For how can they live without you ? 
Hasten to them, my rose-queen sweet. 
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On some Astronomical Paradores. 


BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


For many years the late Professor De Morgan contributed to the 
columns of the ‘ Athenzum ’ a series of papers in which he dealt 
with the strange treatises in which the earth is flattened, the circle 
squared, the angle divided into three, the cube doubled (the famous 
problem which the Delphic oracle set astronomers), and the whole 
of modern astronomy shown to be a delusion-and a snare. He 
treated these works in a quaint fashion, not unkindly, for his was a 
kindly nature; not even earnestly, though he was thoroughly in 
earnest—yet in such sort as to rouse the indignation of the unfor- 
tunate paradoxists. He was abused roundly for what he said, 
but much more roundly when he declined further controversy. 
Paradoxists of the ignorant sort (for it must be remembered that 
.not all are ignorant) are, indeed, well practised in abuse, and 
have long learned to call mathematicians and astronomers cheats 
and charlatans. They freely used their vocabulary for the benefit 
of De Morgan, whom they denounced as a scurrilous scribbler, 
a defamatory, dishonest, abusive, ungentlemanly, and libellous 
trickster. 

He bore this shower of abuse with exceeding patience and good 
nature. He had not been wholly unprepared for it, in fact; and, 
as he had a purpose in dealing with the paradoxists, he was satis- 
fied to continue that quiet analysis of their work which so roused 
their indignation. He found in them a curious subject of study; 
and he found an equally curious subject of study in their disciples. 
The simpler—not to say more foolish—paradoxists, whose wonder- 
ful discoveries are merely amazing misapprehensions, were even 
more interesting to De Morgan than the craftier sort who make a 
living, or try to make a living, out of their pretended theories. 
Indeed, these last he treated, as they deserved, with a scathing 
satire quite different from his humorous and not ungenial com- 
ments on the wonderful theories of the honest paradoxists. 

There is one special use to which the study of paradox-litera- 
ture may be applied, which—so far as I know—has not hitherto 
been much attended to. It may be questioned whether half the 
strange notions into which paradoxists fall must not be ascribed to 
the vagueness of too many of our scientific treatises. A half-under- 
stood explanation, or a carelessly worded account of some natural 
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phenomenon, leads the paradoxist, whose nature is compounded of 
conceit and simplicity, to originate a theory of his own on the sub- 
ject. Once such a theory has been devised, it takes complete pos- 
session of the paradoxist’s mind. All the facts he thenceforward 
hears of, which bear in the least on his favourite craze, appear to 
give evidence in its favour, even though in reality they are most 
obviously opposed to it. He learns to look upon himself as an 
unappreciated Newton, and to see the bitterest malevolence in 
those who venture to question his preposterous notions. He is 
fortunate if he do not suffer his theories to withdraw him from his 
means of earning a livelihood, or if he do not waste his substance 
in propounding and defending them. 

One of the favourite subjects for paradox-forming is the 
accepted theory of the solar system. Our books on astronomy 
too often present this theory in such sort that it seems only a 
successor of Ptolemy’s; and the impression is conveyed that, like 
Ptolemy’s, it may be one day superseded by some other theory. 
This is quite enough for the paradoxist. Ifa new theory is to 
replace the one now accepted, why should not he be the new Coper- 
nicus? He starts upon the road without a tithe of the knowledge 
that old Ptolemy possessed, unaware of the difficulties which Pto- 
lemy met and dealt with—free, therefore, because of his perfect 
ignorance, to form theories at which Ptolemy would have smiled. 
He has probably heard of the 

centrics and eccentrics scribbled o’er 

Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb, 
which disfigured the theories of the ancients; but he is quite un- 
conscious that every one of those scribblings had a real meaning, 
each being intended to account for some observed peculiarity of 
planetary motion, which must be accounted for by any theory 
which is to claim acceptance. In this happy unconsciousness that 
there are any peculiarities requiring explanation, knowing nothing 
of the strange paths which the planets are seen to follow on the 
heavenly vault, 


Their wand’ring course now high, now low, then hid, 
Progressive, retrograde, or standing still, 


he placidly puts forward—and presently very vehemently urges—a 
theory which accounts for none of these things. 

It has often seemed to me that a large part of the mischief— 
for let it be remembered that the published errors of the paradoxist 
are indicative of much unpublished misapprehension—arises from 
the undeserved contempt with which our books of astronomy too 
often treat the labours of Ptolemy, Tycho Brahe, and others who 
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advocated erroneous theories. If the simple truth were told, that 
the theory of Ptolemy was a masterpiece of ingenuity and that it 
was worked out by his followers in a way which merits the highest 
possible praise, while the theory of Tycho Brahe was placed in 
reality on a sounder basis than that of Copernicus, and accounted 
as well and as simply for observed appearances, the student would 
begin to realise the noble nature of the problem which those great 
astronomers dealt with. And again, if stress were laid upon the 
fact that Tycho Brahe devoted years upon years of his life to secure 
such observations of the planets as might settle the questions at 
issue, the student would learn something of the spirit in which the 
true lover of science proceeds. It seems to me, also, that far too 
little is said about the kind of work by which Kepler and Newton 
finally established the accepted theories. There is a strange charm 
in the history of those twenty years of Kepler’s life during which 
he was analysing the observations made by Tycho Brahe. Sur- 
rounded with domestic trials and anxieties, which might well have 
claimed his whole attention, tried grievously by ill-health and 
bodily anguish, he laboured all those years upon erroneous theories. 
The very worst of these had infinitely more evidence in its favour 
- than the best which the paradoxists have brought forth. There was 
not one of those theories which nine out of ten of his scientific con- 
temporaries would not have accepted ungrudgingly. Yet he wrought 
these theories one after another to their own disproof. Nineteen 
of them he tried and rejected—the twentieth was the true theory 
of the solarsystem. Perhaps nothing in the whole history of astro- 
nomy affords a nobler lesson to the student of science—unless, 
indeed, it be the calm philosophy with which Newton for eighteen 
years suffered the theory of the universe to remain in abeyance, 
because faulty measurements of the earth prevented his calcula- 
tions from agreeing with observed facts. But, as Professor Tyndall 
has well remarked—and the paradoxist should lay the lesson well 
to heart—‘ Newton’s action in this matter was the normal action of 
the scientific mind. If it were otherwise—if scientific men were 
not accustomed to demand verification, if they were satisfied with 
the imperfect while the perfect is attainable—their science, instead 
of being, as it is, a fortress of adamant, would be a house of clay, 
ill fitted to bear the buffetings of the theologic storms to which it 
has been from time to time, and is at present, exposed.’ 

The fame of Newton has proved to many paradoxists an irre- 
sistible attraction ; it has been to these unfortunates as the candle 
to the fluttering moth. Circle-squaring, as we shall presently see, 
has had its attractions, nor have earth-fixing and earth-flattening 
been neglected ; but attacking the law of gravitation has been the 
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favourite work of paradoxists. Newton has been praised as sur- 
passing the whole human race in genius; mathematicians and 
astronomers have agreed to laud him as unequalled; why should 
not Paradoxus displace him and be praised in like manner? It 
would be unfair, perhaps, to say that the paradoxist consciously 
argues thus. He, doubtless, in most instances, convinces himself 
that he has really detected some flaw in the theory of gravitation. 
Yet it is impossible not to recognise, as the real motive of every 
paradox-monger, the desire to have that said of him which has 
been said of Newton: ‘Genus humanum ingenio superavit.’ 

I remember a curious instance of this which occurred soon 
after the appearance of the comet of 1858. It chanced that, 
while that object was under discussion, reference was made to the 
action of a repulsive force exerted by the sun upon the matter of 
the comet’s tail. On this, some one addressed a long letter to a 
Glasgow newspaper, announcing that he had long ago proved that 
the sun’s attraction alone is insufficient to account for the plane- 
tary motions. His reasoning was amazingly simple. If the sun’s 
attraction is powerful enough to keep the outer planets in their 
course, it must be too powerful for Venus and Mercury close by the 
sun; if it only just suffices to keep these in their course, it 
cannot possibly be powerful enough to restrain the outer planets. 
The writer of this letter said that he had been very badly treated 
by scientific bodies. He had announced his discovery to the 
Royal Astronomical Society, the Royal Society, the Imperial 
Academy at Paris, and other scientific bodies; but they had one 
and all refused to listen to him. He had forsaken or neglected his 
trade for several years in order to give attention to the new and, 
as he thought, the true theory of the universe. He complained in 
a specially bitter manner of the unfavourable comments which 
men of science had made upon his views in private letters addressed 
to him in reply to his communications. 

There is something melancholy even in what is most ridiculous 
in cases of this sort. The simplicity which supposes that con- 
siderations so obvious as those adduced could escape the scrutiny, 
not of Newton only, but of all who have followed in the same 
track during two centuries, is certainly stupendous ; nor can one 
fail to smile at seeing a difficulty, such as might naturally suggest 
itself to a beginner, and such as half-a-dozen words from an expert 
would clear up, regarded gravely as a discovery calculated to make 
its author famous for all time. Yet, when one considers the pro- 
bable consequences of the blunder to the unhappy enthusiast, and 
perchance to his family, it is difficult not to feel a sense of pity, 
quite apart from that pity allied to contempt which is excited by 
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his mistake. A few words added to the account of Newton’s theory, 
which the paradoxist had probably read in some astronomical 
treatise, would have prevented all this mischief. Indeed, this diffi- 
culty, which, as we have said, is a natural one, should be dealt with 
and removed in any account of the planetary system intended for 
beginners. The simple statement that the outer planets move 
more slowly than the inner, and so require a smaller force to keep 
them in their course, would have sufficed, not, perhaps, altogether 
to remove the difficulty, but to show the beginner where the expla- 
nation was to be looked for. 

It was in connection with this subject of gravitation that one 
of the most well-meaning of the paradoxists—the late Mr. James 
Reddie—came under Professor De Morgan’s criticism. Mr. Reddie 
was something more than well-meaning. He was earnestly desirous 
of advancing the interests of science, as well as of defending 
religion from what he mistakenly supposed to be the dangerous 
teachings of the Newtonians. He founded for these purposes the 
Victoria Institute, of which society he was the secretary from the 
time of its institution until his decease, eight or nine years since ; 
and, probably, many who declined to join that society because of 
’ the anti-Newtonian proclivities of its secretary, were unaware that 
to that secretary the Institute owed its existence. 

It so chanced that I had myself a good deal of correspondence 
with Mr. Reddie (who was, however, personally unknown to me). 
This correspondence served to throw quite a new light on the 
mental habitudes and the ways of thinking of the honest para- 
doxist. I believe that Professor De Morgan hardly gave Mr. 
Reddie credit for the perfect honesty which he really possessed. It 
may have been that a clear reasoner like De Morgan could hardly 
(despite his wide experience) appreciate the confusion of mind 
which is the normal characteristic of the paradoxist. But cer- 
tainly the very candid way in which Mr. Reddie admitted, in the 
correspondence above named, that he had not known some facts 
and had misunderstood others, afforded to my mind the most 
satisfactory proofs of his straightforwardness. 

It may be instructive to consider a few of those paradoxes of 
Mr. Reddie’s which Professor De Morgan found chief occasion to 
pulverise. 

In a letter to the Astronomer Royal, Mr. Reddie announced 
that he was about to write ‘a paper, intended to be hereafter 
published, elaborating more minutely and discussing more rigidly 
than before the glaring fallacies, dating from the time of Newton, 
relating to the motion of the moon.’ He proceeded to ‘ indicate 
the nature of the issues he intended to raise.’ He had discovered 
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that the moon does not, as a matter of fact, go round the earth 
at the rate of 2,288 miles an hour, as astronomers say; but 
follows an undulatory path round the sun at a rate varying between 
65,000 and 70,000 miles an hour; because, while the moon 
seems to go round the earth, the latter is travelling onwards at 
the rate of 67,500 miles an hour round the sun. Of course he 
was quite right in his facts, and quite wrong in his inferences; as 
the Astronomer Royal pointed out in a brief letter, closing with 
the remark that, ‘as a very closely occupied man,’ Mr. Airy could 
‘not enter further into the matter.’ But further Mr. Reddie per- 
sisted in going, though he received no more letters from Green- 
wich. His reply to Sir G. Airy contained, in fact, matter enough 
for a small pamphlet. 

Now here was certainly an amazing fact. A well-known 
astronomical relation, which astronomers have over and over again 
described and explained, is treated as though it were something 
which had throughout all ages escaped attention. It is not here 
the failure to comprehend the rationale of a simple explanation 
which is startling, but the notion that an obvious fact had been 
wholly overlooked. 

Of like nature was the mistake which brought Mr. Reddie 
more specially under Professor De Morgan’s notice. It is known 
that the sun, carrying with him his family of planets, is speeding 
swiftly through space—his velocity being estimated as probably 
not falling short of 20,000 miles per hour. It follows, of course, 
that the real paths of the planets in space are not closed curves, 
but spirals of different orders. How, then, can the theory of 
Copernicus be right, according to which the planets circle in 
closed orbits round the sun? Here was Mr. Reddie’s difficulty ; 
and like the other it appeared to his mind as a great discovery. 
He was no whit concerned by the thought that astronomers ought 
surely to have noticed the difficulty before. It did not seem in 
the least wonderful that he, lightly reading a book or two of 
popular astronomy, should discover that which Laplace, the Her- 
schels, Leverrier, Airy, Adams, and a host of others, who have given 
their whole lives to astronomy, had failed to notice. Accordingly, 
Mr. Reddie forwarded to the British Association (in session at 
Newcastle) a paper controverting the theory of the sun’s motion. 
The paper was declined with thanks by that bigoted body ‘as 
opposed to Newtonian astronomy.’ ‘That paper I published,’ says 
Mr. Reddie, ‘in September 1863, with an appendix, in both 
thoroughly exhibiting the illogical reasoning and absurdities in- 
volved in the theory; and with what result? The members of 
Section A of the British Association, and Fellows of the Royal 
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Society and of the Royal Astronomical Society, to whom I sent 
copies of my paper, were, without exception, dwmb.’ Professor 
De Morgan, however, having occasion to examine Mr. Reddie’s 
publications some time after, was in no sort dumb, but in very 
plain and definite terms exhibited their absurdity. After all, 
however, the real absurdity consisted, not in the statements which 

Mr. Reddie made, nor even in the conclusions which he drew from 
them, but in the astounding simplicity which could suppose that 
astronomers were unaware of the facts which their own labours had 
revealed. 

In my correspondence with Mr. Reddie I recognised the 
real source of the amazing self-complacency displayed by the true 
paradoxist. The very insufficiency of the knowledge which a 
paradoxist possesses of his subject, affords the measure of his 
estimate of the care with which other men have studied that sub- 
ject. Because the paradoxist is ready to pronounce an opinion 
about matters he has not studied, it does not seem strange to him 
that Newton and his followers should be ready equally to discuss 
subjects they had not inquired into. 

_ Another very remarkable instance was afforded by Mr. Reddie’s 
treatment of the subject of comets. And here, by the way, I shall 
quote a remark made by Sir John Herschel soon after the appear- 
ance of the comet of 1861. ‘I have received letters,’ he said, 
‘about the comets of the last few years, enough to make one’s hair 
stand on end at the absurdity of the theories they propose, and at 
the ignorance of the commonest laws of optics, of motion, of heat, 
and of general physics, they betray in their writers.’ In the 
present instance, the correspondence showed that the paradoxist 
supposed the parabolic paths of some comets to be regarded by 
astronomers as analogous to the parabolic paths traversed by pro- 
jectiles. He expressed no little astonishment when I informed 
him that, in the first place, projectiles do not travel on truly para- 
bolic paths ; and secondly, that in all respects their motion differs 
essentially from that which astronomers ascribe to comets. These 
last move more and more quickly until they reach what is called 
the vertex of the parabola (the point of such a path which lies 
nearest to the sun): projectiles, on the contrary, move more and 
more slowly as they approach the corresponding point of their path; 
and further, the comet first approaches and then recedes from the 
centre of attraction—the projectile first recedes from and then ap- 
proaches the attracting centre. 

The earth-flatteners form a considerable section of the para- 
doxical family. They experienced a practical rebuff, a few years 
since, which should to some degree have shaken their faith in the 
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present chief of their order. To do this chief justice, he is probably 
far less confident about the flatness of the earth than any of his 
disciples. Under the assumed name of Parallax he visited most of 
the chief towns of England, propounding what he calls his system 
of zetetic astronomy. Why he should call himself Parallax it 
would be hard to say ; unless it be that the verb from which the 
word is derived signifies primarily to shift about or dodge, and 
secondarily to alter a little, especially for the worse. His employ- 
ment of the word zetetic is less doubtful; as he claims for his 
system that it alone is founded on the true seeking out of Nature’s 
secrets. 

The experimental basis of the theory of Parallax is mainly this : 
Having betaken himself to a part of the Bedford Canal, where 
there is an uninterrupted water-line of about six miles, he tested 
the water-surface for signs of curvature; and (so he said) found 
none, 

It chanced, unfortunately, that a disciple—Mr. John Hampden, 
of Swindon—accepted the narrative of this observation in an un- 
questioning spirit ; and was so confident that the Bedford Canal has 
a truly plane surface, that he wagered five hundred pounds on his 
opinion, challenging the believers in the earth’s rotundity to re- 
peat the experiment. The challenge was accepted by Mr. Wallace, 
the eminent naturalist ; and the result may be anticipated. Three 
boats were to be moored in a line, three miles or so between each. 
Each carried a mast of given length. If, when the summits of the 
first and last masts were seen in a line through a telescope, the 
summit of the middle mast was not found to be above the line, 
then Mr. Hampden was to receive five hundred pounds from Mr. 
Wallace. If, on the contrary, the top of the middle mast was 
found, as the accepted theory said it should be, to be several feet 
above the line joining the tops of the two outer masts, then Mr. 
Hampden was to lose the five hundred pounds he had so rashly 
ventured. Everything was conducted in accordance with the ar- 
rangements agreed upon. The editor of a well-known sporting 
paper acted as stakeholder, and unprejudiced umpires were to de- 
cide as to what actually was seen through the telescope. It need 
scarcely be said that the accepted theory held its own, and that 
Mr. Hampden lost his money. He scarcely bore the loss with so 
good a grace as was to have been expected from a philosopher 
merely desirous of ascertaining the truth. His wrath was not ex- 
pended on Parallax, whom he might have suspected of having led 
him astray; nor does he seem to have been angry with himself, as 
would have seemed natural. All his anger was reserved for those 
who still continued to believe in the earth’s rotundity. Whether 
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he believed that the Bedford water had risen under the middle 
boat to oblige Mr. Wallace, or how it came to pass that his own 
chosen experiment had failed him, does not appear. 

The subsequent history of this matter has been unpleasant. 
It illustrates, unfortunately but too well, the mischief which may 
ensue from the tricks of those who make a trade of paradox—tricks 
which would be scarce possible, however, if text-books of science 
were more carefully written and by those only who are really 
acquainted with the subject of which they treat. 

The book which originally led to Mr. Hampden’s misfortunes, 
and has misled not a few, ought to have deceived none. I have 
already mentioned the statement on which Parallax (whose true 
name is Rowbotham) rested his theory. Of course, if that state- 
ment had been true—if he had, with his eye a few inches from the 
surface of the water of the Bedford Canal, seen an object close to 
the surface six miles from him—there manifestly would have been 
something wrong in the accepted theory about the earth’s rotun- 
dity. So, also, if a writer were to announce a new theory of gravity, 
stating as the basis of his theory that a heavy missile which he 
had thrown into the air had gone upwards on a serpentine course to 

the moon, any one who accepted the statement would be logically 
‘ bound to admit at least that the fact described was inconsistent 
with the accepted theory. But no one would accept such a state- 
ment ; and no one should have accepted Mr. Rowbotham’s state- 
ment. 

His statement was believed, however, and perhaps is still 
believed by many. Twenty years ago, De Morgan wrote that ‘the 
founder of the zetetic astronomy gained great praise from provin- 
cial newspapers for his ingenuity in proving that the earth is a 
flat, surrounded by ice,’ with the north polar ice in the middle. 
* Some of the journals rather incline to this view: but the “ Leicester 
Advertiser” thinks that the statement “would seem to invalidate 
some of the most important conclusions of modern astronomy ;” 
while the “ Norfolk Herald ” is clear that “ there must be great error 
on one side or the other.” . . . The fact is worth noting that from 
1849 to 1857 arguments on the roundness or flatness of the earth 
did itinerate. I have no doubt they did much good, for very few 
persons have any distinct idea of the evidence for the rotundity of 
the earth. The “ Blackburn Standard” and “ Preston Guardian” 
(December 12 and 16, 1849), unite in stating that the lecturer ran 
away from his second lecture at Burnley, having been rather too 
hard pressed, at the end of his first lecture, to explain why the 
large hull of a ship disappeared before the masts. The persons 
present and waiting for the second lecture assuaged their disap- 
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pointment by concluding that the lecturer had slipped off the ice 
edge-of his flat disc, and that he would not be seen again till he 
peeped up on the opposite side.’ . . . ‘ The zetetic system,’ proceeds 
De Morgan, ‘still lives in lectures and books; as it ought to do, 
for there is no way of teaching a truth comparable to opposition. 
The last I heard of it was in lectures at Plymouth, in October 1864. 
Since this time a prospectus has been issued of a work entitled 
“The Earth not a Globe ;” but whether it has been published Ido 
not know.’ 
The book was published soon after the above was written, and 
De Morgan gives the following quaint account of it: *‘ August 28, 
1865. The zetetic astronomy has come into my hands. When 
in 1851 I went to see the Great Exhibition I heard an organ 
played by a performer who seemed very desirous to exhibit one 
particular stop. ‘ What do you think of that stop?” I was asked. 
“That depends on the name of it,” said I. “Oh! what can the 
name of it have to do with the sound ? ‘ that which we call a rose,’ 
&e.” “The name has everything to do with it: if it bea flute 
stop I think it very harsh ; but if it be a railway-whistle stop, I 
think it very sweet.” So as to this book: if it be childish, it is 
clever ; if it be mannish, it is unusually foolish. The flat earth 
floating tremulously on the sea; the sun moving always over the 
flat, giving day when near enough, and night when too far off; the 
self-luminous moon, with a semi-transparent invisible moon created 
to give her an eclipse now and then; the new law of perspective, 
by which the vanishing of the hull before the masts, usually 
thought to prove the earth globular, really proves it flat ;—all 
these and other things are well fitted to form exercises for a person 
who is learning the elements of astronomy. The manner in which 
the sun dips into the sea, especially in tropical climates, upsets the 
whole. Mungo Park, I think, gives an African hypothesis which 
explains phenomena better than this. The sun dips into the 
Western ocean, and the people there cut him in pieces, fry him in 
a pan, and then join him together again ; take him round the under 
way, and set him up in the East. I hope this book will be read, 
and that many will be puzzled by it; for there are many whose 
notions of astronomy deserve no better fate. There is no subject on 
which there isso little accurate conception as on that of the motionsof 
the heavenly bodies.'_ The author, though confident in the extreme, 
1 The Astronomer Royal once told me that he had found that few persons have 
a clear conception of the fact that the stars rise and set. Still fewer know how the 
stars move, which stars rise and set, which are always above the horizon, which move 
on large circles, which on small ones ; though a few hours’ observation on hali-a-dozen 


nights in the year (such observations being continuous, but made only at hourly inter- 
vals) would show clearly how the stars move. It is odd to find even some who 
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neither impeaches the honesty of those whose opinion he assails, 
nor allots them any future inconvenience: in these points he is 
worthy to live on a globe and to rotate in twenty-four hours.’ 

I chanced to reside near Plymouth when Mr. Rowbotham lec- 
tured there in October 1864. It will readily be understood that, 
in a town where there are so many naval men, his lectures were 
not altogether so successful as they have sometimes been in small 
inland towns. Numbers of naval officers, however, who were 
thoroughly well assured of the fact that the earth is a globe, were 
not able to demolish the crafty arguments of Parallax publicly, 
during the discussions which he challenged at the close of each 
lecture. He was too skilled in that sort of evasion which his 
assumed name (as interpreted by Liddell and Scott) suggests, to 
be readily cornered. When an argument was used which he could 
not easily meet, or seem to meet, he would say simply: ‘ Well, sir, 
you have now had your fair share of the discussion ; let some one 
else have his turn.’ It was stated in the newspapers that one of 
his audience was so wrathful with the lecturer on account of these 
evasions, that he endeavoured to strike Parallax with a knobbed 
stick at the close of the second lecture ; but probably there was no 
real foundation for the story. 

Mr. Rowbotham did a very bold thing, however, at Plymouth. 
He undertook to prove, by observations made with a telescope upon 
the Eddystone Lighthouse from the Hoe and from the beach, that 
the surface of the water is flat. .From the beach, usually only the 
lantern can be seen. From the Hoe, the whole of the lighthouse 
is visible under favourable conditions. Duly on the morning ap- 
pointed, Mr. Rowbotham appeared. From the Hoe a telescope was 
directed towards the lighthouse, which was well seen, the morning 
being calm and still, and tolerably clear. On descending to the 
beach it was found that, instead of the whole lantern being visible 
as usual, only half could be seen—a circumstance doubtless due to 
the fact that the air’s refractive power, which usually diminishes the 
dip due to the earth’s curvature by about one-sixth part, was less 
efficient that morning than usual. The effect of the peculiarity 
was manifestly unfavourable to Mr. Rowbotham’s theory. The 
curvature of the earth produced a greater difference than usual 
between the appearance of a distant object as seen from a certain 
high station and from a certain low station (though still the dif- 
ference fell short of that which would be shown if there were no 


write about astronomy making mistakes on matters so elementary. For instance, in a 
primer of astronomy recently published, it is stated that the stars which pass over- 
head in London rise and set on a slant—the real fact being that those stars never rise 
or set at all, never coming within some two dozen moon-breadths of the horizon. 
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air). But Parallax claimed the peculiarity observable that morn- 
ing ax an argument in favour of his flat earth. It is manifest, he 
said, that there is something wrong about the accepted theory ; for 
it tells us that so much less of the lighthouse should be seen from 
the beach than from the Hoe, whereas less still was seen. And 
many of the Plymouth folk went away from the Hoe that morning, 
and from the second lecture in which Parallax triumphantly quoted 
the results of the observation, with the feeling, which had been ex- 
pressed seven years before in the ‘ Leicester Advertiser,’ that ‘ some 
of the most important conclusions of modern astronomy had been 
seriously invalidated.’ If our books of astronomy, ia referring to 
the effects of the earth’s curvature, had only been careful to point 
out how surveyors and sailors and those who build lighthouses take 
into account the modifying effects of atmospheric refraction, and 
how these effects have long been known to vary with the tem- 
perature and pressure of the air, this mischief would have been 
avoided. It would not be fair to say of the persons misled on 
that occasion by Parallax that they deserved no better; since the 
fault is not theirs as readers, but that of careless or ill-informed 
writers. 

Another experiment conducted by Parallax the same morning 
was creditable to his ingenuity. Nothing better, perhaps, was ever 
devised to deceive people, apparently by ocular evidence, into the 
belief that the earth is flat—nor is there any clearer evidence of 
the largeness of the earth’s globe compared with our ordinary mea- 
sures. On the Hoe, some ninety or a hundred feet above the sea- 
level, he had a mirror suspended in a vertical position facing the 
sea, and invited the bystanders to look in that mirror at the sea- 
horizon. To all appearance the line of the horizon corresponded 
exactly with the level of the eye-pupils of the observer. Now, of 
course, when we look into a mirror whose surface is exactly vertical, 
the line of sight to the eye-pupils of our image in the mirror is 
exactly horizontal ; whereas the line of sight from the eyes to the 
image of the sea-horizon is depressed exactly as much as the line 
from the eyes to the real sea-horizon. Here, then, seemed to be 
proof positive that there is no depression of the sea-horizon ; for the 
horizontal line to the image of the eye-pupil seemed to coincide 
exactly with the line to the image of the sea-horizon. It is not 
necessary to suppose, here, that the mirror was wrongly adjusted, 
though the slightest error of adjustment would affect the result 
either favourably or unfavourably for Parallax’s flat-earth theory. 
It is a matter of fact that, if the mirror were perfectly vertical, only 
very acute vision could detect the depression of the image of the 
sea-horizon below the image of the eye-pupil. The depression can 
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easily be calculated for any given circumstances. Parallax en- 
couraged observers to note very closely the position of the eye-pupil 
in the image, so that most of them approached the image within 
about ten inches, or the glass within about five. Now, in sucha 
case, for a height of one hundred feet above the sea-level the image 
of the sea-horizon would be depressed below the image of the eye- 
pupil, less than three hundredths of an inch—an amount which 
could not be detected by one eye in a hundred. The average 
diameter of the pupil itself is one-fifth of an inch, or about seven 
times as great as the depression of the sea-horizon in the case sup- 
posed. It would require very close observation and a good eye 
to determine whether a horizontal line seen on either side of 
the head were on the level of the centres of the eye-pupils, or lower 
by about one-seventh of the breadth of either pupil. 

The experiment is a pretty one, however, and well worth trying 
by anyone who lives near to the sea-shore and sea-cliffs. But there 
is a much more effective experiment which can be much more 
easily tried—only it is open to the disadvantage that it at once 
demolishes the argument of our friend Parallax. It occurred to 
me while I was writing the above paragraph. Let a very small 
mirror (it need not be larger than a sixpence) be so suspended to a 
small support and so weighted that when left to itself it hangs 
with its face perfectly vertical—an arrangement which any com- 
petent optician will easily secure—and let a fine horizontal line or 
several horizontal lines be marked on the mirror; which, by the 
way, should be a metallic one, as its indications will then be 
altogether more trustworthy. This mirror can be put into the 
waistcoat pocket and conveniently carried to much greater heights 
than the mirror used by Parallax. Now, at some considerable 
height—say five or six hundred feet above the sea-level, but a 
hundred or even fifty will suffice—look into this small mirror while 
facing the'sea. The true horizon will then be seen to be visibly 
below the centre of the eye-pupil—visibly in this case because the 
horizontal line traced on the mirror can be made to coincide with 
the sea-horizon exactly, and will then be found not to coincide with 
the centre of the eye-pupil. Such an instrument could be readily 
made to show the distance of the sea-horizon, which at once deter- 
mines the height of the observer above the sea-level. For this 
purpose all that would be necessary would be a means of placing 
the eye at some definite distance from the small mirror, and a fine 
vertical scale on the mirror to show the exact depression of the 
sea-horizon. For balloonists such an instrument would sometimes 
be useful, as showing the elevation independently of the barometer, 
whenever any portion of sea-horizon was in view. 
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The mention of balloon experiences leads me to another delu- 
sive argument of the earth-flatteners.! It has been the experience 
of all aeronauts that, as the balloon rises, the appearance of the earth 
is by no means what would be expected from the familiar teachings 
in our books of astronomy. There is a picture in most of these 
books representing the effect. of ascent above the sea-level in de- 
pressing the line of sight to the horizon, and bringing more and 
more into view the convexity of the earth’s globe. One would 
suppose, from the picture, that when an observer is at a great height 
the earth would appear to rise under him, like some great round 
and well-curved shield whose convexity was towards him. Instead 
of this, the aeronaut finds the earth presenting the appearance of 
a great hollow basin, or of the concave side of a well-curved shield. 
The horizon seems to rise as he rises, while the earth beneath him 
sinks lower and lower. A somewhat similar phenomenon may be 
noted when, after ascending the landward side of a high cliff, we 
come suddenly upon a view of the sea—invariably the sea-horizon 
is higher than we expected to find it. Only, in this case, the 
surface of the sea seems to rise from the beach below towards the 
distant horizon convexly not concavely ; the reason of which I take 
to be this, that the waves, and especially long rollers or uniform 
large ripples, teach the eye to form true conceptions of the shape 
of the sea-surface even when the eye is deceived as to the position 
of the sea-horizon. Indeed, I should much like to know what would 
be the appearance of the sea from a balloon, when no land was in 
sight (though I do not particularly wish to make the observation 
myself): the convexity discernible, for the reason just named, would 
contend strangely with the concavity imagined, for the reason now 
to be indicated. 

The deception arises from the circumstance that the scene dis- 
played below and around the balloon is judged by the eye from the 
experience of more familiar scenes. The horizon is depressed, but 
so little that the eye cannot detect the depression, especially where 
the boundary of the horizon is irregular. It is here that the 
text-book pictures mislead ; for they show the depression as far too 
great to be overlooked, setting the observer sometimes about two 
thousand miles above the sea-level. The eye, then, judges the 
horizon to be where it usually is—on the same level as the observer ; 
but looking downwards, the eye perceives, and at once appreciates 


1 In passing, let me note that, of course, I am not discussing the arguments of 
paradoxists with the remotest idea of disproving them. They are not, in reality, 
worth the trouble. But they show where the general reader of astronomical text- 
books, and other such works, is likely to go astray, and thus conveniently indicate 
matters whose explanation may be useful or interesting. 
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if it does not even exaggerate, the great depth at which the earth 
lies below the balloon. The appearance, then, as judged by the 
eye, is that of a mighty basin whose edge rises up all round to the 
level of the balloon, while its bottom lies two or three miles or 
more below the balloon. 

The zetetic faithful reason about this matter as though the 
impressions of the senses were trustworthy under all conditions, 
familiar or otherwise ; whereas, in point of fact, we know that the 
senses often deceive, even under familiar conditions, and almost 
always deceive under conditions which are not familiar. A person, 
for example, accustomed to the mist and haze of our British air, 
is told by the sense of sight, when he is travelling where a clearer 
atmosphere prevails, that a mountain forty miles from him is a 
hill a few miles away. On the other hand, an Italian travelling 
through the Highlands is impressed with the belief that all the 
features of the scenery are much larger (because he supposes them 
much more remote) than they really are. A hundred such in- 
stances of deception might easily be cited. The conditions under 
which the aeronaut observes the earth are certainly less familiar 
than those under which the Briton views the Alps and Apennines, 
or the Italian views Ben Lomond or Ben Lawers. It would be 
rash, therefore, even if no other evidence were available, to reject 
the faith that the earth is a globe because, as seen from a balloon, 
it looks like a basin. Indeed, to be strictly logieal, the followers 
of Parallax ought on this account to adopt the faith that the 
earth is not flat, but basin-shaped; which hitherto they have not 
been ready to do. 

We have seen that Parallax describes a certain experiment on 
the Bedford Level, which, if made as he states, would have shown 
certainly that something was wrong in the accepted system—for a 
six-mile straight-edge along water would be as severe a blow to 
the belief in a round earth, as a straight line on the sea-surface 
from Queenstown to New York. Another curious experiment 
adorns his little book, which, if it could be repeated successfully 
before a dozen trustworthy witnesses, would rather astonish men 
of science. Having, he says, by certain reasoning—altogether 
erroneous, but that is a detail—convinced himself that, on the 
accepted theory, a bullet fired vertically upwards ought to fall far 
to the west of the place whence it was fired, he carefully fixed an 
air-gun in a vertical position, and fired forty bullets vertically 
upwards. ll these fell close to the gun—which is not surprising, 
though it must have made such an experiment rather dangerous ; 
but two fell back into the barrel itself—which certainly was very 
surprising indeed. One might fairly challenge the most experienced 
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gunner in the world to achieve one such vertical shot ina thousand 
trials; two in forty bordered on the miraculous. 

The earth-flatteners I have been speaking of claim, as one of 
their objects, the defence of Scripture. But some of the earth- 
flatteners of the last generation (or a little further back) took 
quite another view of the matter. For instance, Sir Richard 
Phillips, a more vehement earth-flattener than Parallax, was so 
little interested in defending the Scriptures, that in 1793 he was 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment for selling a book regarded as 
atheistic. In 1836 he attempted the conversion of Professor 
De Morgan, opening the correspondence with the remark that he 
had ‘an inveterate abhorrence of all the pretended wisdom of 
philosophy derived from the monks and doctors of the Middle 
Ages, and not less those of higher name who merely sought to 
make the monkish philosophy more plausible, or so to disguise it 
as to mystify the mob of small thinkers.’ He seems himself to 
have succeeded in mystifying many of those whom he intended to 
convert. Admiral Smyth gives the following account of an interview 
he had with Phillips: ‘This pseudo-mathematical knight once 
called upon me at Bedford, without any previous acquaintance, to 
discuss * those errors of Newton, which he almost blushed to name,” 
and which were inserted in the “ Principia ” to “ puzzle the vulgar.” 
He sneered with sovereign contempt at the “Trinity of Gravitating 
Force, Projectile Force, and Void Space,” and proved that all change 
of place is accounted for by motion.’ (Startling hypothesis!) ‘He 
then exemplified the conditions by placing some pieces of paper 
on a table, and slapping his hand down close to them, thus making 
them fly off, which he termed applying the momentum. All 
motion, he said, is in the direction of the forces; and atoms seek 
the centre by “ terrestrial centripetation ”—a property which causes 
universal pressure; but in what these attributes of pushing and 
pulling differ from gravitation and attraction, was not expounded. 
Many of his “truths” were as mystified as the conundrums of 
Rabelais ; so nothing was made of the motion.’ 

A favourite subject of paradoxical ideas has been the moon’s 
motion of rotation. Strangely enough, De Morgan, who knew 
more about past paradoxists than any man of his time, seems not 
to have heard of the dispute between Keill and Bentley over this 
matter in 1690. He says, ‘there was a dispute on the subject, in 
1748, between James Ferguson and an anonymous opponent ; and 
I think there have been others;’ but the older and more interest- 
ing dispute he does not mention. Bentley, who was no mathema- 
tician, pointed out in a lecture certain reasons for believing that 
the moon does not turn on her axis, or has no axis on which she 
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‘turns. Keill, then only nineteen years old, pointed out that the 
arguments used by Bentley proved that the moon does rotate 
instead of showing that she does not. (Twenty years later Keill 
was appointed Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. He 
was the first holder of that office to teach the Newtonian 
astronomy.) 

In recent: times, as most of my readers know, the paradox that 
the moon does not rotate has been revived more than once. In 
1855 it was sustained by Mr. Jellinger Symons, one of whose 
staunchest supporters, Mr. H. Perigal, had commenced the attack 
a few years earlier. Of course, the gist of the argument against 
the moon’s rotation lies in the fact that the moon always keeps the 
same face turned towards the earth, or very nearly so. If she did 
so exactly, and if her distance from the earth were constantly the 
same, then her motion would be exactly the same as though she 
were rigidly connected with the earth, and turned round an axis 
at the earth. The case may be thus illustrated: Through the 
middle of a large orange thrust one short rod vertically, and 
another long rod horizontally ; thrust the further end of the latter 
through a small apple, and now turn the whole affair round the 
short vertical rod as an axis. Then the apple will move with 
respect to the orange as the moon would move with respect to the 
earth on the suppositions just made. No one in this case could 
say that the apple was turning round on its axis, since its motion 
would be one of rotation round the upright axis through the 
orange. Therefore, say the opponents of the moon’s rotation, 
no one should say that the moon turns round on her axis. Of 
course, the answer would be obvious even if the moon’s motions 
were as supposed. The moon is not ccennected with the earth as 
the apple is with the orange in the illustrative case. If the 
apple, without rigid connection with the orange, were carried 
round the orange so as to move precisely as if it were so connected, 
it would unquestionably have to rotate on its axis, as any one will 
find who may try the experiment. Thus for the straight rod 
thrust through the apple substitute a straight horizontal bar 
carrying a small basin of water in which the apple floats. Sway 
the bar steadily and slowly round, and it will be found (if a mark 
is placed on the apple) that the apple no longer keeps the same 
face towards the centre of motion; but that, to cause it to do so, a 
slow motion of rotation must be communicated to the apple in 
the same direction and at the same rate (neglecting the effects of 
the friction of the water against the sides of the basin) as the 
bar is rotating. In my Treatise on the Moon I have described and 
pictured a simple apparatus by which this experiment may easily 
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be made. But, of course, the experiment is not essential to the 
argument by which the paradox is overthrown. This argument 
simply is, that the moon as she travels on her orbit round the sun 
—the real centre of her motion—turns every part of her equator 
in succession towards him once in a lunar month. At the time of 
new moon the sun illuminates the face of the moon turned from 
us; at the time of full moon he illuminates the face which has 
been gradually brought round to him as the moon has passed 
through her first two quarters. As she passes onwards to new moon 
again, the face we see is gradually turned from him until he shines 
full upon the other face. And so on during successive lunations. 
This could not happen unless the moon rotated. Again, if we 
lived on the moon we should find the heaven of the fixed stars 
turning round from east to west once in rather more than twenty- 
seven days; and unless we supposed, as we should probably do for a 
long time, that our small world was the centre of the universe, and 
that the stars turned round it, we should be compelled to admit that 
it was turning on its own axis from west to east, once in the time 
just named. There would be no escape. The mere fact that all 
the time the stars thus seemed to be turning round the moon, the 
earth would not so seem to move, but would lie always in the 
same direction, would in no sort help to remove the difficulty. 
Lunarian paradoxists would probably argue that she was in some 
way rigidly connected with the moon; but even they would never 
think of arguing that their world did not turn on its axis, 
unless they maintained that it was the centre of the universe. 
This, I think, they would very probably do; but as yet terrestrial 
paradoxists have not, I believe, maintained this hypothesis. I 
once asked Mr. Perigal whether that was the true theory of the 
universe—the moon central, the earth, sun, and heavens carried 
roundher. He admitted that his objections to accepted views were 
by no means limited to the moon’s rotation ; and, if I remember 
rightly, he said that the idea I had thrown out in jest was nearer 
the truth than I thought, or words to that effect. But as yet the 
theory has not been definitely enunciated that the moon is the 
boss of the universe. 

Comets, as already mentioned, have been the subjects of para- 
doxes innumerable; but as yet comets have been so little under- 
stood, even by astronomers, that paradoxes respecting them cannot 
be so readily dealt with as those relating to well-established facts. 
Among thoroughly paradoxical ideas respecting comets, however, 
may be mentioned one whose author is a mathematician of well-de- 
served repute—Professor Tait’s ‘ Sea-Bird Theory ’ of Comets’ Tails. 
According to this theory, the rapid formation of long tails and the 
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rapid changes of their position may be explained on the same prin- 
ciple that we explain the rapid change of appearance of a flight of 
sea-birds when, from having been in a position where the eye looks 
athwart it, the flight assumes a position where the eye looks at it 
edgewise. In the former position it is scarcely visible (when at a dis- 
tance), in the latter it is seen as a well-defined streak ; and as a very 
slight change of position of each bird may often suffice to render an 
extensive flight thus visible throughout its entire length, which but 
a few moments before had been invisible, so the entire length of a 
comet’s tail may be brought into view, and apparently be formed 
in a few hours, through some comparatively slight displacement of 
the individual meteorites composing it. This paradox—for paradox 
it unquestionably is—affords a curious illustration of the influence 
which mathematical power has on the minds of men. Every- 
one knows that Professor Tait has potential mathematical energy 
competent to dispose, in a very short time, of all the difficulties 
involved in his theory ; therefore few seem to inquire whether this 
potential energy has ever been called into action. It is singular, 
too, that other mathematicians of great eminence have been content 
to take the theory on trust. Thus Sir W. Thomson, at the meet- 
ing of the British Association at Edinburgh, described the theory 
as disposing easily of the difficulties presented by Newton’s comet 
in 1680. Glaisher, in his translation of Guillemin’s ‘ Les Cométes,’ 
speaks of the theory as one not improbably correct, though only to 
be established by rigid investigation of the mathematical problems 
involved. In reality, not five minutes’ inquiry is needed to show 
anyone acquainted with the history of long-tailed comets that the 
theory is quite untenable. Take Newton’s comet. It had a tail 
ninety millions of miles long, extending directly from the sun as 
the comet approached him, and seen, four days later, extending to 
the same distance, and still directly from the sun, as the comet 
receded from him in an entirely different direction. According to 
Tait’s sea-bird theory, the earth was at both these epochs in the 
plane of a sheet of meteorites forming the tail; but on each oc- 
casion the sun also was in che same plane, for the edge of the sheet 
of meteorites was seen to be directly in a line with the sun. The 
comet’s head, of course, was in the same plane; but three points, 
not in a straight line, determine a plane. Hence we have, as the 
definite result of the sea-bird theory, that the layer or stratum of 
meteorites, forming the tail of Newton’s comet, lay in the same 
plane which contained the sun, the earth, and the comet. But the 
comet crossed the ecliptic (the plane in which the earth travels 
round the sun) between the epochs named, crossing it at a great 
angle. When crossing it, then, the great layer of meteorites was 
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in the plane of the ecliptic ; before crossing it the layer was greatly 
inclined to that plane one way, and after crossing it the layer was 
greatly inclined to that plane another way. So that we have in 
no way escaped the difficulty which the sea-bird theory was in- 
tended to remove. If it was a startling and, indeed, incredible 
thing, that the particles along a comet’s tail should have got round 
in four days from the first to the second position of the tail con- 
sidered above, it is as startling and incredible that a mighty layer 
of meteorites should have shifted bodily in the way required by the 
sea~bird theory. Nay, there is an element in our result which is 
still more startling than any of the difficulties yet mentioned ; and 
that is, the singular care which the great layer of meteorites would 
seem to have shown to keep its plane always passing through the 
earth, with which it was in no way connected. Why should this 
preference have been shown by the meteor flock for our earth above 
all the other members of the solar system ?—seeing that the sea- 
bird theory requires that the comet, and not Newton’s comet alone, 
but all others having tails, should not only be thus complaisant with 
respect to our little earth, but should behave in a totally different 
way with respect to every other member of the sun’s family. 

We can understand that, while several have been found who 
have applauded the sea-bird paradox for what it might do in ex- 
plaining comets’ tails, its advocates have as yet not done much to 
reconcile it with cometic observation. 

The latest astronomical paradox published is perhaps still more 
startling. It relates to the planet Venus, and is intended to ex- 
plain the appearance presented by this planet when crossing the 
sun’s face, or, technically, when in transit. At this time she is 
surrounded by a ring of light, which appears somewhat brighter 
than the disc of the sun itself. Before fully entering on the sun’s 
face, also, the part of Venus’s globe as yet outside the sun’s disc is 
seen to be girt round by a ring of exceedingly bright light—so 
bright, indeed, that it has left its record in photographs where the 
exposure was only for the small fraction of a second allowable in 
the case of so intensely brilliant a body as the sun. Astronomers 
have not found it difficult to explain either peculiarity. It has 
been proved clearly in other ways that Venus has an atmosphere 
like our own, but probably denser. As the sun is raised into 
view above the horizon (after he has really passed below the 
horizon plane) by the bending power of our air upon his rays, 
so the bending power of Venus’s air brings the sun into our view 
round the dark body of the planet. But the new paradox advances 
a much bolder theory. Instead of an atmosphere such as ours, 
Venus has a glass envelope ; and instead of a surface of earth and 
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water, in some cases covered with clouds, Venus has a surface 
shining with metallic lustre! The author of this theory startled 
astronomers by announcing, four or five years ago, that with an 
ordinary telescope he could see the light of the sun’s corona without 
the aid of an eclipse, though astronomers had observed that the 
delicate light of the corona fades out of view with the first 
returning rays of the sun after total eclipse. 

The latest paradoxist, misled by the incorrect term ‘ centrifugal 
force,’ proposes to ‘ modify, if not banish,’ the old-fashioned astro 
nomy. What is called centrifugal force is in truth only inertia. 
In the familiar instance of a body whirled round by a string, the 
breaking of the string no more implies that an active force has 
pulled away the body, than the breaking of a rope by which a 
weight is pulled implies that the weight has exerted an active re- 
sistance. Of course, here again the text-books are chiefly in fault. 

Such are a few among the paradoxes of various orders by which 
astronomers, like the students of other sciences, have been from 
time to time amused. It is not altogether, as it may seem at, first 
sight, ‘a sin against the twenty-four hours’ to consider such 
_ matters; for much may be learned not only from the study of the 
right road in science, but from observing where and how men may 
go astray. I know, indeed, few more useful exercises for the learner 
than to examine a few paradoxes, when leisure serves, and to con- 
sider how, if left to his own guidance, he would confute them. 


1 Sterne anticipated this paradoxist in (jestingly) atttibuting glassiness to an in- 
ferior planet. He made the inhabitants, however, not the air, glassy. ‘The intense 
heat of the country,’ he says, speaking of the planet Mercury, ‘must, I think, long 
ago have vitrified the bodies of the inhabitants to suit them for the climate; so that 
all the tenements of their souls may be nothing else, for aught the soundest philosophy 
can show to the contrary, but one fine transparent body of clear glass; so that till the 
inhabitant grows old and tolerably wrinkled, whexeby the rays of light become 
monstrously refracted, or return reflected from the surface, &c., his soul might as well 
play the fool out o’ doors as in her own house.’ 
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THERE could be no doubt as to the fact. She drove by me in 
the Park, and bowed—an actual bond-fide bow. For several 
months I had endeavoured to catch her eye, and now she had 
graciously inclined her head and smiled upon me sweetly as I 
leaned airily on a Park railing. I glanced round to see whether 
anyone was envying me, and felt disappointed because my good 
fortune had been witnessed only by a diminutive street-boy and 
an unsympathetic life-guardsman. But no matter, she had 
bowed and I was triumphant. 

She was neither young, beautiful, nor sylph-like. As far as I 
knew, she was neither wealthy nor witty. Her fascination lay in 
her entowrage; in a word, she was ‘in society.’ 

My step was light and my pulses bounded with honest pride as 
I strutted to the Club to calm my bubbling spirits with a cigar. 
Entering the vestibule, I was handed a letter, or rather a sheet of 
note-paper, so fashioned as to serve as letter and envelope in one. 
Its ends were open, and it carried a halfpenny stamp. The address 
was correct—‘ F’, Killjoy Esq., Geranium Club, St. James’s Street.’ 
Hm! who could my parsimonious correspondent be ? 

I tore open the missive, and glanced at the writing. 

‘Holy Blue!’ I cried, and sank into the hall porter’s seat. 
‘This is too sudden.’ The note-paper fell from my fingers to the 
tiled floor, and a host of fond anticipations crowded into my brain. 
There it lay, my admission into society, until I picked it up, once 
more to gaze upon its enchanting but scratchy characters. 

Mr. Kitty0y,— 
DowacER VIscounTESS DAWLISH 
At Home. 
4 to 7. 
To meet the Patagonian Ambassador. 

200 Park Street, July 20th. 

Meet the Patagonian Ambassador to-morrow, drink tea and 
eat strawberries from four o’clock till seven! Not a particularly 
invigorating way of spending an afternoon, perhaps; but then I 
had never seen a Patagonian. 

The arrival of these Antipodean curiosities had given a mild 
fillip to the languishing season. The end of all things fashion- 
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able was at hand. The Eton and Harrow match had been played, 
Patti had sung for her benefit at Covent Garden, right honourable 
members were yawning on ministerial benches, and all of us were 
panting for sea breezes or mountain air. Indeed, the best people 
were leaving town when the Patagonians took up their abode at 
the Alexandra Hotel, and became the heroes of the fortnight. 
But upon the first appearance of these stolid savages, even the 
jaded brightened up for one last flicker, and half-a-dozen after- 
noons and three garden parties were given in order that certain 
ladies might keep up their reputations as successful stalkers of 
lions. 

Not the least conspicuous among these huntresses was the lady 
who bowed to me in the Park. 

Selina, Viscountess Dawlish, was an exemplary woman, who, 
having achieved a position after years of persistent fighting, was 
not likely to lose it through lack of energy or tact. A quarter of 
a century ago she had been married to an impecunious peer, who 
started a stud with her money, and galloped into the Bankruptcy 
Court in due course. The daughter of a cotton spinner and the 
wife of a viscount, Selina was not likely to forget what was due to 
-her new-fangled dignity. She was quietly ignored at first by the 
great ladies of society, and in her turn she fiercely snubbed those 
unfortunates who courted her smiles. But she was young, had 
intelligence, resource, and, what was worth both put together, 
good taste. She carried herself modestly and demurely before 
the women into whose houses she coveted admission, and never 
flirted but in her own boudoir. In course of time, she was looked 
upon as an amiable and harmless little person who would oblige 
a friend, keep a secret, and never encourage a husband or a son 
by idle or premeditated coquetry. To the men she was always a 
sympathetic friend, an artful and successful flatterer, who was 
ever ready with advice, the result of a good memory and better 
tact. Then she started pleasant little dinners of eight at a round 
table, and took care that the dulness of ‘high life’ was always 
enlivened by the presence and conversation of wittier inhabitants 
of an inferior sphere. An Attorney-General, if sufficiently engag- 
ing, might be met at Park Street; the last popular novelist, and 
even the adapter of a naughty comedy from the French, would 
occasionally be bidden and be glad to come. These dinners 
became successes. The great ladies knew that if they dined with 
Selina, they would be amused and flattered by the Bohemians, 
without running the slightest risk of encountering the females of 
that kind—a wholesome and very natural horror of whom exists in 
the patrician lady’s bosom. So Selina, Viscountess Dawlish, be- 
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came tolerable, presently popular, and was finally accepted as a 
partner or shareholder in the profits and the joys which an estab- 
lished position in ‘the beautiful world ’ affords. 

We of the Geranium knew all about Lady Dawlish ; how she had 
been left a widow without even the melancholy satisfaction of being 
mother to a peer, how her three daughters were still unmarried, 
though, as their intimate friends asserted, they were old enough 
and willing. We remembered the story about the Honourable 
Sybil and the young Marquis of Teddington ; for although scarcely 
a member of the Geranium was in society, there wasn’t one who 
did not affect to know the private doings of everyone who was. 

It was just at the commencement of the season, some time in 
April I think, that I was introduced to Lady Dawlish. Young 
Temple of the Grenadiers presented me, almost by accident, I 
must confess. It was in the vestibule at Covent Garden, on the 
night of Albani’s first appearance this year, and there was a 
terrible crush inside, for it was raining Niagara without. I was 
making my way through the crowd when ‘ Lady Dawlish’s carriage 
stops the way’ was shouted from the door. The poor lady and 
two of her daughters were jammed in by the crowd unable to 
reach their brougham, and certain that in a few-seconds the vehicle 
would be ordered on by the police, not to return for at least 
three-quarters of an hour. 

‘I say, Killjoy, and a man I knew slightly tapped me on the 
shoulder, ‘do me a favour.’ 

I was willing, of course. 

‘Give your arm to Miss Dawlish, and push through the crowd. 
Aunt, let me introduce: Mr. Killjoy—Lady Dawlish.’ 

She bowed, so did the daughters. Charlie Temple marched 
away with a lady on each arm, and I followed escorting a third. 
The carriage was reached just as the coachman was ordered to 
drive on by the official, and I was rewarded by three slight bows. 
There was nothing very impressive or winning about these bows, but 
they were distinctly symptoms of grateful recognition, on the part of 
these aristocrats, of my prompt and chivalrous courtesy. 

* Much obliged,’ said Temple curtly. ‘ Have a weed?’ 

‘Thanks,’ I answered. ‘I didn’t know you were related to 
the Dawlishes.’ 

‘Oh lor yes. Ta-ta.’ And he jumped into a hansom and 
vanished. 

I must confess that, although I have had occasion to admire and 
be grateful to Lieutenant and Captain Charles Walsingham Temple 
his behaviour on that occasion did not inspire me with many‘ 
symptoms of violent regard. I had been treated just like a play-bill 
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—I was wanted, I was used, I was thrown aside. Two nights after- 
wards I tried to catch Lady Dawlish’s eye, but she didn’t or wouldn’t 
see me. I met her at a flower-show in Regent’s Park, but never 
a glance did I get; at Lord’s I passed her carriage three times— 
once I am certain she looked at me—she took me for somebody 
else, very possibly ; but she recollected in time, and turned aside to 
some lobster salad. So the season sped on, and I, who am considered 
an acquisition in Kensington and a parti in Bayswater, was ignored 
and snubbed in Mayfair. 

But at last, at the end of the season, I am rewarded with a 
smile and an afternoon party. No doubt she had failed to notice 
me—perhaps she is short-sighted. To be sure she is; does her 
ladyship not carry a gold-rimmed pince-nez on the arch of her 
Roman nose ? 

Just as I am leaving the Club to return to my rooms to dress 
for the evening, old Thomas, a half-pay Indian officer, stops me. 

© Will you make the fourth in a rubber to-morrow afternoon at 
four,, Killjoy ?’ 

‘No,’ answer I, trying to impart a tone of regret into my 
voice. ‘No, I’m engaged; promised to go to Lady Dawlish’s. 
‘Very sorry!’ 

‘ A-a-ah!’ muttered my friend, and he chuckled to his idiotic 
old self. ‘She's at it again this year, eh? But, by the way, you 
are a distinguished novelist—hm! Ah! well, don’t let them flatter 
you too much, or you'll be married before you get a shot at the 
grouse.’ 

Could it be true? I burned for literary fame as one of the 
paths towards social distinction. Was it possible that that awful 
novel which had cost me a year to write, 200/. to publish, and, after 
the criticisms appeared, as many sleepless nights through which to 
repent—could these three much-maligned volumes be appre- 
ciated by one individual, and that individual the esthetic Lady 
Dawlish ? 

Delicious thought! and I revelled in it. 


II. 


Five o’clock, and no Patagonians ! 

I could see that the generally expressionless countenance of Lady 
Dawlish was puckered with anxiety, although her manner was calm, 
that her eyes constantly wandered to the door even when she was 
smiling to a compliment from a Bulgarian Christian who had come 
to London for English sympathy and sovereigns. 

_ The Honourable Sybil was mildly flirting with an Austrian attaché 
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in the back drawing-room, Charlie Temple was yawning on a 
settee not far off, and I, not knowing a soul, was standing stiff and 
defiant against the wall, trying to look bored, but in reality mark-" 
ing the features and endeavouring to catch the title of every ancient 
lady in the room. 

My reception half-an-hour ago had been graciousenough. ‘So 
good of you to come, Mr. Killjoy,’ Lady Dawlish had simpered ; 
‘you must be as amusing as possible, mind; and shall I introduce 
you ?— but of course you know everyone in the room.’ 

I then shook hands with Sybil and bowed across the piano to 
Araminta and Olivia. The damsels returned to my respectful 
salutation inclinations of their heads, as if they wished to be civil 
but couldn’t, and went on with their gossip. 

A Herr somebody had strummed a sonata on the grand piano, 
and a little snub-nosed Frenchwoman had sung a Parisian love 
song with much chic and go. I had swallowed three cups of tea, 
not because I was thirsty, but for want of somebody to talk to, and 
everyone was anxious to see the Patagonians. 

Presently Lady Millefleurs arrived, exquisitely decorated by 
Worth. She was a gushing little person, and talked as fast as a 
cataract. 

‘ Dear Lady Dawlish, so kind of you to give us this treat ;° and 
the little woman glanced round the room, and included myself in 
her observation. ‘ But,’ she added in a lower key, ‘I am hon ribly 
disappointed—he seems quite civilised and commonplace ?’ 

‘ Hush,’ whispered Lady Dawlish, and took her aside. 

I comprehended the Millefleurs’ chagrin. She had come to see 
a Patagonian, and, as I was the only outsider in the room, she had 
very naturally taken me for the interesting object of her visit. 
The fact was ludicrous, but annoying; I felt humiliated, and began 
to wish myself in the smoking-room of the Geranium. Park 
Street was after all by no means as pleasant as Bayswater. 

Presently, Sybil advanced and made herself pleasant. She is 
not an unattractive girl; she has full grey eyes and a figure which 
might be called graceful but for a certain inflexibility of outline 
which shows itself even through her morning toilette. I once 
heard a man say that the Honourable Sybil had many good points ; 
I began to realise that she had too many. 

On the other hand, she has that indescribable air of good 
breeding which does not reveal itself in the selection of words 
which are generally commonplace enough, but rather in the con- 
fidence and the easy delivery with which they are uttered. 

‘ Been ridin’ to-day, Mr. Killjoy ?’ asked she winningly, sinking 
gracefully into a settee. 
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Now, the fact is, that Ido not show myself to advantage on 
horseback. Not but that I am a skilful and energetic rider, but 
it has pleased Providence during the last few years to add a 
certain rotundity to my once symmetrical waist. I have a keen 
sense of the ridiculous: I do not ride in the Park. 

‘No, Miss Dawlish ; I was rather better employed.’ 

‘Oh, yes? playin’ pool!’ 

‘No; writing.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed!’ 

Then, wishing to give her a notion of my importance, I added, 
‘I was writing at my book. Another novel.’ 

‘I didn’t know you were clever,’ said she. ‘How nice!’ And 
Miss Sybil turned aside to conceal a yawn, as I thought. 

But after the yawn or the blush she took more interest in me. 
She knew I was a Worcestershire man, of course ; should I be there 
for the shooting, or should I remain late in Scotland ? 

All this was delightful. I wasn’t at all certain that my cousin, 
the head of our family, would invite me down to the shooting ; in 
fact, I generally passed my August, September, and October at tlie 
seaside—Trouville, Scarborough, Dieppe, and Brighton. Still, I 
was not going to confess that I didn’t go the round of at least a 
dozen good houses in the visiting season. In fact, I rather gave 
her to understand that I did. 

But she didn’t seem impressed. Of course, why should she? 

Presently there is a stir at the door, and a stately menial 
announces— ; 

‘His Excellency Sefior Don Emmanuel de Todos Santos.’ 

Upon which all look as if the Senor Don were the very last 
person they cared to see, instead of being the interesting and in- 
telligent foreigner they had met to stare at. 

Lady Dawlish steps towards the door, but judge her disappoint- 
ment. Instead of a procession of half-a-dozen stalwart and gigantic 
Patagonians, a rotund little personage clad in a dress coat, morning 
waistcoat and trousers, and carrying half-a-dozen decorations at 
nis button holes, smiles and bobs to the company at the door. 

His native tongue is bastard Portuguese, his French is unin- 
telligible, of English he does not know a word; in short, the 
Patagonians, not being able to agree on an ambassador to St. 
James’s, had hired a foreigner and sent him to London with a 
Patagonian retinue. 

Seiior Don Emmanuel looked remarkably like a thief, and very 
probably was one. Appearances were decidedly against him; and 
his intellectual endowments, owing possibly to inability on his part 
to illustrate them, were hard to find, 
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In point of fact, he was a social failure ; and as British investors 
did not seize with alacrity the chances of immediate and perma- 
nent profit which he offered them through a state loan, Don 
Emmanuel was regarded by his stalwart employers as a financial 
failure likewise. But at the time I describe the Patagonians had 
not found him out. 

So as ‘the object’ proved less interesting even than the out- 
sider, and as the visitors were more or less tired of each other—the 
season had been long and eventful—Lady Dawlish’s drawing-room 
in the course of half-an-hour was nearly empty. I drank another 
cup of tea, shot down my shirt cuffs, and prepared to depart. 

‘Don’t go, Mr. Killjoy, unless you have an appointment,’ said 
Lady Dawlish, guessing my intention. ‘I want two words with 
you. You know my daughter Olivia, I think ?’ and her ladyship 
swept to the other end of the room, leaving me face to face with 
Olivia. Now, this young lady is only just ‘out.’ She lacks the 
ease, the imperturbability, the savoir-vivre of her elder sister, 
goes in for being thought clever, says smart things, and is 
invariably rude. She evidently thought me a dolt and ‘bad 
form,’ and her opinion did not excite my tongue into any of the 
clever repartees I always keep in stock. If I had met her at 
Bayswater, I should have been master of the dialogue in a trice. 
But in Park Street the peerage awed me, and instead of rejoining 
with epigram I feebly moaned in platitudes. 

Presently Lady Dawlish came back. ‘Mr. Killjoy, will you 
excuse ceremony and go with us to the opera—Her Majesty’s; it is 
the last night but one ?’ 

Heavens! how my heart leapt! Olivia, taken off her guard, 
almost started with surprise. I accepted the invitation of course, 
and hurried off to my chambers to dress. I shall never be able 
to adequately describe that evening at the opera. True, town was 
rather empty, consequently my luck was the less envied and my 
joy thereby lessened; but I sat in a peeress’s box behind Sybil’s 
chair, with Lady Dawlish occasionally lavishing on me a smile. 
Sybil thawed considerably, and smiled once or twice when I said 
a good thing. She never laughed, and I was secretly chagrined at 
the time, for I felt that either she knew the source of the joke or 
didn’t trouble herself with the application thereof. I could never 
make her understand what an original person I was. In this 
regard, however, I soon found out my mistake. In houses ruled by 
people like Lady Dawlish it is worse than a crime to be clever. 
Envious, hateful, malicious, and uncharitable you may be at con- 
venient seasons, but witty—never. Wit sounds professional, and 
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Dawlishes leave all such qualities to the adventurers who live by 
them. 

At that period, only a month or so ago, there was something 
about Sybil attractive enough. She dressed well and in perfect 
taste, and gradually one forgot all about her points. Then she had 
a voice, and sang with plenty of execution and finish, but with little 
sympathy. She reflected high credit on her instructors, but the 
applause she received at the conclusion of a song was due rather to 
a sense of relief on the part of the listener than from any sym- 
pathetic chord the singer might have touched. Despite this fail- 
ing, of which she was mightily proud, Sybil had admirers, and had 
every right to them. 

During the week following I met my interesting and aristo- 
cratic friends on several occasions. It is not extraordinary how 
easily opportunities for ‘accidental’ meetings may be obtained 
when both sides are parties to the accident. At a water-party at 
Twickenham, at a dinner at Skindle’s, and at a cricket match at 
Prince’s, I enjoyed the society of Lady Dawlish, and the common- 
place but pleasant conversation of the Honourable Sybil. I began 
also to find myself appreciated on the score of my intellect and 
_ accomplishments. Lady Dawlish, when at a loss for a word or in 
want of a simile, would turn to Mr. Killjoy, ‘ who was so clever, 
and whose judgment was always so sound,’ or would subtly flatter 
me by bantering me with my extravagance when I brought her a 
bit of blue china out of my own collection, which, by the way, I 
had inherited. By degrees I began to feel as much at home in 
Park Street as I used to feel in Bayswater. Her ladyship was 
sympathetic, indulgent even, and Sybil, when she was not singing, 
was gracious, and mildly interesting. Moreover, she has an unde- 
niable ankle; I know this, because she flirts more with her feet 
than with her eyes. In more respects than one, I am a man of 
acute observation. 

So a fortnight passed: we had reached the first week of 
August, and still Lady Dawlish had not made up her mind where 
to go for the next month. Sybil hated Limerick, in which county 
they possessed a small country-house, and Lady Dawlish objected to 
Homburg, Sybil’s paradise, as too expensive. Pending a definite 
resolution, they remained in town. One obstacle to my comfort 
was removed. Charlie Temple had taken himself away. 

‘ Poor boy!’ said Lady Dawlish one evening, referring to him. 
‘ He is very fond of Sybil, as I dare say you know, Mr. Killjoy, but 
what canI do? He has only 500/. a-year and his pay, and I have 
told Sybil over and over again I positively cannot increase her 
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portion of 10,000. The attachment of course is absurd, for I 
cannot afford to keep a son-in-law, however nice he may be.’ 

I sympathised with her ladyship as deeply as I was able. 

‘I have no right to bore you with family matters, Mr. Killjoy, 
but it is so pleasant to have a friend in whose discretion you can 
rely, and we poor women sadly want advice and support.’ 

I consoled her, and suggested all sorts of wild and impossible 
schemes for the amelioration of humanity generally and herself 
particularly. 

‘ Always good and thoughtful, dear Mr. Killjoy ;’ and her lady- 
ship pressed my hand and turned away to shed a tear. Great 
Jove! how I had wronged this woman! I had thought her wily 
and worldly; I found her pure, womanly, tender, appreciative, 
sympathetic. I called at Park Street all the oftener after this 
little scene, and spent quiet evenings from 9.30 till 11 over chess 
and weak tea—‘ So much better for a young man than a Club,’ as 
Lady Dawlish observed. 

Thus I found myself drifting into matrimony; for though I 
never was passionately attached to Sybil, I felt that the tepid 
regard which I bore her might ripen into good fellowship, and that 
her position and family were matters which no well-conducted man 
in my station of life could afford to disregard. True, she never 
exerted herself to convince me that I had gained any mastery over 
her virgin affections, and, with the exception of that peculiarity 
before alluded to, she laid no violent siege either to my vanity or my 
heart. 

Still things could not go on like this for ever. My visits 
could not be prompted either by mere civility or anxiety as to the 
physical and moral condition of the Dawlish family. My constant 
attendance in Park Street would be noticed—was noticed very 
likely, and some termination must be arrived at. Should I 
implore the Honourable Sybil to marry me, or should I ask Olivia, 
or, happier thought still, should I wed the Viscountess herself ? 

When I put the question to myself, I discovered that Sybil was 
the nearest and of all others dearest. Her dainty slippers and 
clocked ankles had conquered even my antipathy to her voice. My 
senses had been won through the eyes, although my ears vainly 
protested against the victory. 

One evening we sat in the drawing-room in Park Street after 
dinner. Night was falling, and we enjoyed that delicious twilight 
which to persons who have dined well suggests precisely the 
train of thought each diner is fondest of revelling in. Lady 
Dawlish was presumably dozing in an easy-chair; Sybil, who had 
been engaged in stitching at some feminine frippery, reclined, 
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‘languishing and lazy,’ in a low settee, near which I had placed 
myself. I had been talking to her in my most poetic and unin- 
telligible vein, and she was either occupied in considering my 
thoughts, or had fallen asleep in pondering over them. To this 
day I know not which. She had not been singing, and I felt that 
she was very dear to me indeed. There is an ecstasy too eloquent 
for words—too sacred even to be broken by a sigh. At that 
moment I enjoyed that ecstasy. 

But twilight is destroyed by the approach of wax candles and 
cups of tea. 

‘A letter for your ladyship,’ said the menial. 

‘Ah! from Charlie Temple,’ returned Lady Dawlish, regarding 
the hand-writing. As the lady spoke, her daughter Sybil started, 
and began to labour at her frippery once more. 

I saw her ladyship’s face fall as she read her letter. Then her 
marble forehead was puckered with frowns, and she coloured with 
passion. I watched her with anxiety, for I felt that ill tidings 
were forthcoming. The letter was contained in a few lines written 
on the front page; for her ladyship, after scanning them, folded 
the paper carefully, replaced it methodically in its envelope, and 
‘sat gazing before her with her hands clasped upon her lap. Sybil 
was evidently alarmed. At last, after an ominous silence, her 
mother spoke. 

‘So, Mr. Killjoy, you are an impostor.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Lady Dawlish,’ I cried. 

‘ An impostor, sir, neither more nor less. - Read that letter.’ 

Sybil shivered, and walked to the window. I read the letter. 


Phenix Club, Dublin. 


My dear Aunt,—You will be delighted to know that I have got the appoint- 
ment I have long desired—it adds something to my pay, and means promotion. 
By the way, I think you are making a mistake about your friend Killjoy. He 
is not the Killjoy of Worcester, but a retired lieutenant of militia, and a great 
ass to boot. But of course you have found out both these facts long ago. 

Your affectionate nephew, 
C. W. TEMPLE. 


The reference was hardly complimentary to myself, but I was 
more dazed than surprised. Then I turned the letter over and 
read more MS. I made up my mind at once. 

‘ Well, sir, what have you to answer to the charge?’ 

‘I have only to say, Lady Dawlish, that I never presented 
myself to you in borrowed plumes. I have not mentioned even 
the name of my distant relation.’ 

‘ Stuff!’ cried her ladyship; ‘ you know as well as I do that 
unless you were a member of a county family, or a man of genius, 
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I should never have admitted you here. And presuming on the 
mistake I was goose enough to make, you have endeavoured to 
engage the affections of my daughter.’ 

‘Madam!’ 

‘Don’t answer me, you monster of ingratitude. Sybil and I 
will never recover from the disgrace.’ 

‘Disgrace! Indeed, Lady Dawlish!’ ThenI felt mad, and was 
determined to give her blow for blow—not a very chivalrous pro- 
ceeding perhaps, but pardonable. ‘ Excuse my interference, but 
I think you have not read the postscript to this letter, here on the 
third page.’ 

She seized the paper, and read what had before escaped her 
eyes. 

P.S.—Sybil and I love each other; you know it, but you will not allow her 
to marry me, yet you have declared that she must be married this season for the 
sake of her sisters’ chances next. I feared to go to Ireland, leaving her here to 
be handed over to the first pecunious and well-born nincompoop you might meet. 
Your wish, dear aunt, has accordingly been gratified without your knowledge. 
Sybil ts married: she married me two weeks ago at the Registrar’s office. Now 
I have got my appointment I confess all, for to-morrow I shall be in town, and 
will take her away for ourhoneymoon. In a month we sail for Canada. 

P.PS.—Poor Killjoy! He is an ass, but still we have all been rather toc 
hard on him. I'll write and thank him some day for the great assistance he has 
been to Sybil and myself. Pray forgive my fib—I only told you he was his 
own second cousin. 


Lady Dawlish did not receive this intelligence with her usual 
philosophic indifference. Indeed, she gave every indication of im- 
pending hysterics; and whilst Sybil ministered to her needs I— 
crestfallen, indignant, and humiliated—rushed from the house. 

Since this bitter experience of society I have shunned Mayfair, 
and for ever will be true to my again beloved Bayswater. 


VoL, XXxIII, NO, CXxx, 











Che Opera Ballet. 


BY H. BARTON BAKER. 

OnE need not be very old to remember the time when the ballet 
was the principal attraction of the opera, when great prima 
donnas sang to languid half-filled houses, and burned with jealousy 
of premieres danseuses, for whom all eagerness was reserved, and 
to welcome whose appearance every seat was crammed. ‘There is 
nothing at present,’ says Mr. Lumley, in his ‘ Reminiscences of the 
Opera’ (1864), ‘that can be compared with the almost frenzied 
enthusiasm which a popular danseuse could create twenty years 
ago. Many persons of rank and fashion, had they been frank 
enough to avow their opinion openly, would have emphatically 
declared that they looked forward to the ballet as the attraction 
of the season. Modern opera-goers can form but little idea of the 
eagerness with which the list of the dansewses was scanned, or 
the sensation excited by a new dance or a new ballet.’ All this 
has passed away, the glories of Terpsichore have departed, and 
stage dancing has become a lost art, for the barbaric gyrations 
and limb-twistings which now represent it have no affinity with 
the grace and beauty of a Taglioni and an Elssler. All arts— 
painting, music, acting, singing—have become vulgarised, but 
dancing has become brutalised. 

To Italy we are indebted for the opera, to France for the 
ballet. Early in the seventeenth century these entertainments were 
performed at the French Court, and rose to great magnificence 
under Louis XIV., the King and the greatest ladies frequently 
taking part in them. But it was the Duchess du Maine who first 
invented the ballet d’action, that is to say, a story told by panto- 
mime and dancing, and several of these were magnificently 
performed at her famous chateau at Sceaux. The first of which 
we have any record in this country was composed by a man named 
Weaver, a dancing-master of Shrewsbury. It was called ‘ The 
Loves of Mars and Venus;’ it seems, however, to have been a 
pantomime rather than a ballet. It was not until 1734, upon the 
appearance of the celebrated Mademoiselle Sallé, that the ballet 
proper was brought upon the London stage. She was probably 
the first great danseuse that had been seen there, and her success 
was enormous. Besides being a proficient in her art, the lady 
had some inventive talent. As Clairon, assisted by Lelkain, was 
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the first reformer of tragedy costume, so did Sallé apply herself 
to the appropriate dressing of the ballet, the performers in which, 
whether personating Greeks, Romans, or Turks, were accustomed 
to wear the full-bottomed wigs and full-skirted coats of the 
period. Great was the astonishment when, in the ballet of 
‘Pygmalion and Galatea,’ she appeared, not in wig and stiff 
brocage, but in a Grecian robe clinging close to her form. Her 
acting in this part is said to have been very fine—her first awaking 
from inertia, her first timid step, her wonderment at all about 
her, and afterwards her beautiful and graceful dancing so full of 
meaning and expression. It was in this she made her first appear- 
ance at Covent Garden, and at once became the rage of ‘ the town,’ 
which had never before seen anything so refined and artistic. 

‘ At the representation given for her benefit, people fought at 
the doors of the theatre; an infinity of amateurs were obliged to 
conquer at the point of the sword, or at least with their fists, the 
places which had been sold to them by auction and at enormous 
prices. As Mademoiselle Sallé made her last curtsey, and smiled 
upon the pit with the most charming grace, furious applause 
burst forth from all parts and seemed to shake the theatre to its 
foundation. While the whirlwind howled, while the thunder 
roared, a hailstorm of purses full of gold fell upon the stage, and 
a shower of bon-bons followed in the same direction. These bon- 
bons, manufactured at London, were of a singular kind, guineas— 
not like the doubloons, the louis d’or in paste, that are exhibited 
in the shop windows of our confectioners, but good genuine 
guineas in metal of Peru, well and solidly bound together—formed 
the sweetmeat ; the papillote wasa bank note.’ The performance 
brought Mademoiselle Sallé more than 200,000 francs. 

But as a rule French dancers were not received with much 
favour at the theatres during the last century, and the engagement 
of a troupe by Garrick in 1754 caused a riot. 

On the Continent the rage for ballet compelled composers to 
introduce something of this species of entertainment into all 
their operas, however inappropriate it might be. The celebrated 
Vestris,! ‘le dieu de danse,’ as he christened himself, was omni- 
potent in Paris. He believed there were only three great men 
in Europe—himself, Frederick the Great, and Voltaire. ‘ Here, 
boy,’ said the elder to his son one day, ‘kiss this foot, which has 
enchanted all the world.’ When Gliick was writing his ‘ Iphigenia 
in Tauris,’ he came to him and said, ‘ You must write me the music 
of a chacone for this.’ ‘ Do you think,’ exclaimed Gliick indignantly, 


1 There were three generations of Vestrises—each exceeding the other in ability, 
02 
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‘that the Greeks, whose manners we are trying to represent, knew 
anything about a chacone?’ ‘Did they not?’ answered Vestris, 
much amazed. Then in a tone of deep commiseration, he added, 
‘ How I pity them !’ 

Our constant wars with France deprived us of all good dancers, 
for in that country alone was there thorough training for this art. 
Sometimes the Parisians let us have a danseuse whose popularity 
was on the wane, such as Mademoiselle Guimard, who appeared 
at the King’s Theatre in 1789. Lord Mount Edgcumbe, noticing 
this appearance in his ‘ Reminiscences,’ says that, ‘ although sixty 
years of age,’ she was full of grace, and danced most exquisitely. 
But the lady was not nearly so old as his lordship represents, hav- 
ing been born in 1743. Madeline Guimard was a noble woman 
as well as a fine artiste, and during the terrible distress that pre- . 
cede 1 the revolution, spent a large portion of her earnings in re- 
lieving the starving people, and this without breathing a word to 
anyone of her charitable deeds. The wars with the Republic and 
the Empire entirely cut off our supplies of Parisian danseuses for 
the next twenty years and more; and even for some time after the 
peace the French were terribly loth to allow perfide Albion to 
_ have any but second-class artistes whom they did not care to keep. 
As the opera-dancers were trained by an academy under the im- 
mediate control of a Minister, none could leave that country with- 
out permission. 

Upon becoming lessee of the Opera House, in 1821, Mr. Ebers 
resolved to make a desperate effort to bring over some of the 
stars of the Parisian ballet. Of such importance were these nego- 
tiations, that they had to be conducted through the medium of the 
English ambassador at Paris, who put himself in communication 
with the Baron de la Ferté, the Intendant of the Theatres. The 
artistes especially desired were the then reigning favourites of the 
dance—Albert and Noblet. The Intendant received the applica- 
tion with all suavity, but threw every possible obstacle in the way 
of granting it. After, however, as much duplicity and diplomacy 
as might have been required to bring about a treaty between two 
hostile nations, it was arranged that the desired ones should be 
spared to Albion for two months. For their services, Albert was 
to receive 501. for each performance, and Noblet 550/. for the 
entire engagement ; in addition to which, 25/. was to be allowed 
each for the expenses of the journey. Two other celebrated 
dancers, Coulon and Bias, were engaged upon the same terms, 
together with three others, two males at 430/. and 240l. each, and 
a lady at 2701. The incense offered to Noblet might have turned 
any female brain. She was run after by the aristocracy, invited 
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everywhere, literally worshipped ; she was the universal theme of 
conversation ; the fashionable world could think of nothing else. 
The Earl of Fife, then one of the principal patrons of the opera, 
placed a carriage at her disposal during her stay, and every 
Sunday gave dinner-parties in her honour. 

No sooner was the rehearsal announced than all the men of 
fashion, and all who were, or would be thought, judges of the 
graceful, thronged with applications for admission, paying for the 
liberty of being present as at a regular representation. Nor was 
the curiosity confined to the gentlemen; ladies of the first rank 
and fashion found their way to the theatre, and partook largely of 
the interest excited by the new arrivals. 

These children of Terpsichore being so splendidly received 
did not care to leave their comfortable quarters at the expiration 
of the given time. Upon which there was great excitement in 
Paris ; the perfidy of Albion had this time passed beyond the 
limits of endurance, since it treacherously desired to deprive 
France even of its dancers. Urgent remonstrances were made by 
the French Academy, and the Baron de la Ferté sent over a 
special envoy to negotiate the return of the recalcitrants. After 
much disputation, it was arranged that the desired ones should re- 
main in London until the end of the season, and that henceforth 
two first and two second dancers should be allowed to come 
over every season from the schools of the Academy, and that in 
return a pledge was to be given that no dancer should be brought 
from Paris contrary to the wishes of the Academy. A treaty to 
this effect was drawn up in full form, signed, sealed, and witnessed. 

From this season of 1821 may be dated the rise of the ballet 
to its supreme position. In stating the accounts of the season, 
Mr. Ebers informs us that while the opera cost 8,636l., the expense 
of the ballet was 10,678/. The prima donna, Madame Cam- 
porese, an immense favourite and a fine singer, received only 
1,650/. for the season, while the principal male dancer, Albert, 
was paid 1,785/., and the premiere danseuse Noblet 1,537/. There 
was the same discrepancy throughout. De Begnis and his wife 
Ronzi de Begnis, Madame Vestris, and Ambrogetti, all fine artistes, 
received but 600/. each; while two second dancers, Bias and 
Deshayes, were paid respectively 650/. and 930]. It had been 
stipulated by the first treaty that, at the end of Albert and Noblet’s 
engagement, two other dancers of equal fame, Paul and Anatole, 
should take their places; consequently, when the former arranged 
to remain until the end of the season, the manager found himself 
saddled with double expenses—which, to gratify his aristocratic 
patrons, he had to endure. In addition to the salaries before 
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stated, Paul took 1,200. for half the season, Anatole 1,300/., and 
the Vestrises, the dancers, father and son, 1,200/. What will 
particularly strike the reader in these accounts is the enormous 
sums paid to a class of artists who have wholly disappeared—that 
of the male dancer. No ballet was possible without their assist- 
ance, and many of them were not only consummate pantomimists, 
but very beautiful executants. Albert is said to have been the most 
graceful that had ever been seen at the London opera, while 
Paul ‘ seemed literally to fly as he bounded from the stage, so 
light and zephyry were his motions.’ I do not suppose any of us 
would care for them now, accustomed as we are to see ladies in even 
what are technically called ‘the breeches parts.’ A proof we 
have by no means advanced in purity of feeling since our grand- 
fathers’ time. 

In regard to appointments, the opera appears to have been in 
a very meagre condition when Mr. Ebers undertook its manage- 
ment. ‘The same scenes, the same dresses, and the same decora- 
tions,’ he says, ‘figured in every performance, till the eye was 
wearied and the imagination disgusted by seeing different 
countries and ages all exhibiting the same scenes and costumes. 
‘ Nor was the scarcity of dresses confined to the coryphées and 
jigurantes of the ballet and the inferior characters of the opera ; 
the premiers sujets were as sparingly appointed. Every other 
theatre,’ he goes on to say, ‘gave correct scenery and costume, 
with every possible degree of magnificence ; it was only at the 
opera scenes and dresses were mean and inappropriate.’ He 
mentions it as worthy of particular note that he introduced re- 
peated changes of dress in the same performance, and that in the 
ballet of *‘ Aline’ the dresses were three times varied! He would 
be somewhat astonished, were he living, to see the number of 
times the pantomime ballet of even an East-end or transpontine 
theatre change their costumes nowadays. 

But it was not until the world-famous reigns of Taglioni 
and Fanny Elssler that the ballet reached its highest develop- 
ment and popularity. A critic happily defined Taglioni as the 
poetry, Elssler as the wit, of motion. Their styles were entirely 
different. Nothing like the chaste and exquisite movements of 
the former has ever been seen before or since. But Elssler was 
more than a dansewse—‘she was the only artist of the century, 
perhaps, who combined in so striking a degree the two talents of 
actress and dancer.’ The immense sensation created by Taglioni 
is still well within the memory of middle-aged people. 

‘La Sylphide” marks a ballet epoch,’ says Mr. Chorley 
in his * Musical Recollections, ‘as a work that introduced an 
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element of delicate fantasy and fairyism into the most arti- 
ficial of all dramatic exhibitions, one which to some degree 
poetised it.. After “La Sylphide” were to come “La Fille de 
Danube” and “Giselle” (containing some of Adolphe Adam’s 
best. music), “ E’Ombre,” and a score of ballets, in which the 
changes were rung on Naiad and Nereid life, on the ill-assorted 
love of some creature of the elements for an earthly mortal. The 
purity and ethereal grace of Mdlle. Taglioni’s style suggested the 
opening of this vein, as it also founded a school of imitators. Then 
her mimic powers, however elegant, were limited. Her face had 
few changes. Her character dances, as in “Guillaume Tell,” “ La 
Bayadére,” were new and graceful; but their seduction and 
piquancy were to be outdone. When she touched our cold 
English ground, however, the Sylph excited as much enthusiasm 
as the most idolised songstress can now do. But,’ he adds, 
‘there was a little sameness in her effects. Mdlle. Elssler’s digni- 
fied and triumphant beauty of face and form would have made 
her remarkable whatever dress she wore, in whatever world she 
appeared. Therewas more, however, of the Circe than of the Diana 
in her smile. A mistress of the grand and artificial art of dancing, 
she possessed many more resources than Mdlle. Taglioni.... 
The exquisite management of her bust and arms (one of the 
hardest things to acquire in dancing) set her apart from everyone 
whom I have seen before or since. Nothing in execution was too 
daring for her, nothing too pointed. If Madame Taglioni flew, she 
flashed. The one floated on to the stage like a nymph, the other 
showered every sparkling fascination round her like a, sorceregs. 
Her versatility, too, was complete; she had every style, every 
national humour under her feet—she could be Spanish for the 
Spaniards, or Russian for the Northerns, or Neapolitan for those 
who love the delicious Tarantula. But beyond these Mdlle. 
Elssler, as an actress, commanded powers of high and subtle 
rarity.’ Speaking. of her acting in the ballet of ‘The Gipsy,’ 
upon which Baife founded his ‘ Bohemian Girl,’ and of the scene 
in which she dances a minuet to distract attention from her lover, 
who is concealed hard by in danger of his life, the same writer 
continues :—‘ Few things have been seen more fearful than the 
cold and measured grace of Mdlle. Fanny Elssler in this juncture, 
than the manner in which every step was watched, every gesture 
allowed its right time, so that neither flurry nor flattery might be 
detected, than the set smile, the vigilant ear, the quivering lips 
controlling itself. It was by representations such as these that 
Fanny Elssler gradually established a fame among the few 
as well as the many which could have been built up by no pirou- 
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ettes nor entrechats, but in right of which she is enrolled among 
the great dramatic artists of the century.’ 

One of her greatest triumphs was in the ballet of the ‘Taran- 
tula,’ which is the story of a girl who pretends to be tarantula- 
mad that she may dance an elderly suitor into declining her hand. 
‘The manner in which she wrought its whimsical scenes up to a 
climax ; the grace, the daring, the incessant brilliancy, the feverish 
buoyancy, and the sly humour with which she managed to let the 
public into the secret that her madness was only feigned, raised 
this ridiculous farce to the level of a work of art.’ In private life 
it is said that the most prudish man or woman might have passed 
days in her society without being recalled to any recollection of the 
scanty stage dress, and the attitudes more fitted for sculpture than 
for social life; in short, by any look, gesture, or allusion belonging 
to the dancer’s craft. Upon visiting America she created an as- 
tounding furore. Divines offered her their pews at meeting- 
houses; students serenaded her; rich men showered gold and 
diamonds upon her instead of bouquets. 

Besides these empresses of the dance, there were queens that 
were scarcely inferior to them: the charming Cerito, Adéle 

- Dumilatre, the very incarnation of grace, and fascinating Carlotta 
Grisi. In 1843 Dumilatre, in ‘Les Houris, nightly crowded 
* Fop’s Alley ;’ and in ‘ Un Bal sous Louis XIV,’ the minuet de la 
cour in which Elssler was her cavalier, became the rage. ‘ Ondine’ 
with Cerito made an equal sensation, while the divine Fanny 
eclipsed them all in the ‘ Delire d’un Peintre.” Then there was the 
world-famous ‘ Cachuca,’ which was ground on every organ, whistled 
by every boy, and attempted on the boards of every provincial 
theatre. And with this wonderful combination were found musical 
stars of equal splendour—Grisi, Persiani, Mario,Lablache, &c. It 
makes one wish oneself a little older in order to have seen and heard 
these things. 

Mr. Lumley, in his ‘Reminiscences,’ tells some amusing stories 
of the relatives and hangers-on of the artistes, a most objectionable 
class of people—how admirably Jules Janin drew them in one of 
his fewilletons—who are constantly stirring them to revolt, as if 
the unfortunate impresario had not sufficient to distract him in 
the natural caprices of his troupe, which require no artificial 
stimulant. There was a pére Cerito who considered his nightly 
presence as necessary as that of his daughter, and always spoke of 
her as we—‘ Nous avons dansé magnifiquement ce soir,’ he would 
say. Such persons were not to be offended, or they would certainly 
revenge themselves through their daughters in some disagreeable 
fashion. The celebrated singer Ronconi was frequently attacked 
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by ‘hoarseness’ and ‘indisposition ’—the effects of the domestic 
atmosphere—and unable to appear. Madame Ronconi had failed, 
and avenged her disappointment by occasionally making her husband 
disappoint the public. The manager knew this, but was powerless 
to prevent it. One day he called upon the indisposed artist in 
company witha physician. Ronconi, in a painful, hollow whisper, 
expressed his regret that he could not appear that evening. But 
the manager was as cunning as he, and led him on to a topic he 
was certain would throw him off his guard. The ruse succeeded. 
In a few moments the basso was speaking excitedly in a loud clear 
voice. He declared the presence of the physician had effected the 
miraculous cure. 

But to return. On June 10, 1843, there appeared in the 
theatrical news of the ‘ Examiner’ the following paragraph :—‘ A 
Spanish danseuse, Donna Lola Montez, made her appearance 
between the acts of the opera on Saturday, and executed a charac- 
teristic step called “ El Olano.” The Donna was destitute of those 
graces which impart such a charm to the French and Italian 
dancers ; but there was a certain intensity of expression, and, as it 
seemed, a certain nationality, which gave her a peculiar interest. 
In spite of the encouraging reception she met, she has not danced 
since Saturday, which remains a mystery.’ Such was the 
announcement of the first public appearance of this thereafter 
notorious lady. Mr. Lumley accounts for ‘the mystery.’ He says 
the lady was introduced to him by a certain nobleman as the 
daughter of a celebrated Spanish patriot and martyr, and repre- 
sented as a dancer of consummate ability ; he very soon discovered 
that in both particulars he had been deceived—that she was not a 
Spaniard, but an Englishwoman, and, although singularly beautiful, 
and with a certain novelty of style, had no pretensions to the name 
of artist or danseuse. Yet the public received her with every sign 
of enthusiasm. Nevertheless, he would not allow her to appear 
after the first two or three nights. The story of this lady’s life is 
too well known to be related here, even did it come within the 
scope of so brief a paper. 

The novelty of 1845 was the ‘ Viennoise’ children. A dancing- 
mistress of Vienna had trained thirty-six little girls into a corps 
de ballet. Their marvellous success in the Austrian capital induced 
the English impresario to offer to engage them. The Austrian 
authorities interposed ; they feared to allow these young lambs to 
trust themselves within the wolf-fold of the heretics, at least so it 
was whispered. But these difficulties were ultimately overcome, 
and the little ladies made their débuts before a London public. 
Their success was very great. They were splendidly trained, and 
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executed their dances with a precision little short of marvellous. 
Their greatest performance was the ‘ Pas de Miroir,’ in which one 
division performed a very elaborate dance before a gauze intended 
to represent a mirror, while another part on the opposite side went . 
through the reverse movements so accurately that the illusion of 
a reflected dance was perfect. 

- Lucille Grahn, who, the critics said, combined the ideal forms 
of Taglioni with the realism of Elssler and the sprightliness of 
Carlotta Grisi, appeared in the same season. Nor among the 
danseuses must we forget the dansewrs—the celebrated Perrot, 
Sti Leon, and M. Charles. The ballet of ‘Eoline, with Lucille 
Grahn, rivalled the past popularity of the ‘ Sylphide’ and ‘ Ondine ;’ 
and the ‘ Mazurka d’Extase,’ with Perrot, excited almost. as much 
enthusiasm as Elssler’s ‘ Pas de Fascination.’ Taglioni reappeared, 
after an absence, that same year. But the great event of all— 
indeed, the greatest in the whole history of the ballet—was the 
famous ‘Pas de Quatre.’ How it was brought about must be 
told in the words of its projector, Mr. Lumley. 

‘With such materials in.my grasp as the four pe 
danseuses, Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, Cerito, and Lucille Grahn, 
it was my ambition to unite them all in one striking divertisse- 
ment. But ambition, even seconded by managerial, will, scarcely 
sufficed to put, so audacious a project into execution. . The govern- 
ment of a great state was but a trifle compared to the govern- 
ment of such subjects as those whom I was swpposed to be .able 
to command ; for these were, subjects who considered themselves 
far above. mortal control, or, more properly speaking, each was.a 
queen in her own right—alone, absolute, supreme. . . .. But 
there, existed difficulties even beyond a manager’s. calculations. 
Material obstacles were easily overcome. When it was feared 
that. Carlotta .Grisi would not be able to leave Paris in time. to 
rehearse and appear for the occasion, a vessel was chartered from 
the Steam Navigation Company to waft the sylph at a moment’s 
notice across the Channel ; a special train was engaged and ready 
at Dover; relays of horses were in waiting to aid the flight of the 
danseuse all the way from Paris to Calais. In the execution of the 
project the difficulties were again manifold. Every twinkle of each 
foot in every pas had to be nicely weighed in the balance, so as 
to give no preponderance. Each danseuse was to shine in -her 
peculiar style and grace to the last stretch of perfection; but no 
one was to outshine the others, unless in their, own individual 
belief. Lastly, the famous “ Pas de Quatre” was composed with 
all the art of which the distinguished ballet-master, Perrot, was 
capable. All was at length adjusted. Satisfaction was in every 
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mind; the “ Pas de Quatre” was rehearsed—was announced; the 
very morning of the event had arrived, no further hindrances were 
expected. Suddenly, while I was engaged with the lawyers in my 
‘own room, poor Perrot rushed unannounced into my presence in a 
state of intense despair. He uttered frantic exclamations, tore 
his hair, and at last found breath to say all was over, that the 
“Pas de Quatre” had fallen to the ground, and could never be 
given. With difficulty the unfortunate ballet-master was calmed 
down to a sufficient state of reason to be able to explain the cause 
of his anguish. When all was ready, I had desired Perrot to 
regulate the order in which the separate pas of each danseuse 
should come. The place of honour, the last in such cases, as in 
regal processions, had been ceded without over-much hesitation 
to Mademoiselle Taglioni. Of the remaining ladies who claimed 
equal rights, founded on talent and popularity, neither would 
appear before the others. “Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the ballet- 
master, “ Cerito will not begin before Carlotta—nor Carlotta before 
Cerito—there is no way to make them stir—all is finished!” ‘The 
solution is easy,” said I; “let the oldest take her unquestionable 
right to the envied position.” The ballet-master smote his fore- 
head, smiled assent, and bounded from the room upon the stage. 
The judgment of the manager was announced. The ladies 
tittered, laughed, drew back, and were now as much disinclined 
to accept the right of position as they had been before eager to 
claim it. The order of the ladies being settled, the “ Grand Pas 
de Quatre” was finally performed on the same night before a 
delighted audience, who little knew how nearly they had been 
deprived of their promised treat.’ 

The excitement out of doors was,as may be anticipated, immense ; 
the house was crowded to suffocation on every night; it was every- 
where the one absorbing topic of conversation from the palace to the 
shop-counter. The excitement crossed the Channel, foreign news- 
papers teemed with histories of its wonders. Foreign courts re- 
ceived with official despatches accounts of its captivations. ‘ It was 
literally a European event.’ The wonderful ‘ Pas’ was revived in 
1847 with Rosati, a new luminary, and the last of the great 
danseuses, in place of Lucille Grahn, the other three being as 
before. ‘Les Quatre Saisons, in 1848, with Carlotta Grisi, 
Cerito, Marie Taglioni, Rosati, Perrot, and St. Léon was received 
with almost equal enthusiasm. But already the tide was turning. 
The first symptoms of the decline of the ballet may be traced to 
the appearance of Jenny Lind, from the rise of that frantic 
furore which admitted no rivalry. Music began to claim that 
supremacy over the sister art, which has resulted in the extinction 
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of the latter. Languid swells began to be bored with trying to 
understand the story of those poetic and elaborate entertainments, 
and cared only for the detached dances. One of the last, if not the 
last of the great ballets, was ‘ Le Corsaire, which the writer had the 
privilege of seeing, and which he holds amongst his most cher- 
ished operatic memories. Rosati was the Medora, Ronzani the 
Conrad. The last scene, in which the Corsair’s vessel—it was so 
large that a ballet was performed upon the deck—was wrecked and 
literally engulfed before the spectators’ eyes, was the town talk, 
and far surpassed any scenic effect of the kind I have ever 
witnessed. But in spite of the splendour of the production, 
upon which an immense sum was expended, it was a failure. 
Nothing like it has been seen since. Gradually the ballet became 
of less and less importance, until it sank into a divertissement, and 
finally disappeared as a separate entertainment. Its only represen- 
tative now is such dances as ‘ La Tyrolienne,’ which, as has been 
before shown, composers were obliged to introduce into all their 
works in the days when dancing was esteemed. 

We cannot but regret the disappearance of an art upon which so 
much talent, skill, and labour were expended to render it perfect. 
Iam inclined to date the decline of the poetical school of dancing 
to the appearance of the celebrated Spanish danseuse Perea Nena ; 
she substituted rapid steps for the graceful floating movements and 
statuesque poses of the Taglioni school; but then, what resistless 
fascination, what abandon, what grace, what a delirious excitement, 
there was in her every motion, what a marvel of execution in those 
flashing feet whose movements were at times too rapid to be caught 
by the eye! But immediately up sprang a host of imitators; one 
or two contrived to reproduce something of the mechanical skill of 
the original ; these in their turn had their imitators, who have dege- 
nerated into the vulgar contortionists now yclept dancers. A 
danseuse of the old school, Mdlle. Dore, appeared a few years ago at 
Covent Garden, in ‘ Babil and Bijou,’ but her graceful repose was 
‘ caviare to the general,’ who prefer gymnastic exhibitions. If the 
drapery be scanty, the movements may be as uncouth as you please. 
These strictures do not apply to those ladies who appear in the 
opera-divertissements, and who, if they cannot pretend to the 
brilliancy of their predecessors, endeavour to preserve something of 
the old refinement. 





Che Witeh of Garrowhbuie. 


‘Mammy, why but you licht the fire ?’ 

A little fretful voice issued from the bed built into the wall, in 
Widow Carland’s kitchen, and Matty, its small owner, raised 
herself on her elbow, and peered out into the room where her 
mother was bustling about. 

There was no sign of breakfast yet, although it was long past 
the time for that meal in the hard-working household; and Matty’s 
eldest brother, who managed the farm, had not gone out as usual. 
The other children were still asleep. 

‘ Why but you licht the fire?’ repeated the child. 

‘Whisht, whisht, for any sake, an’ dinna wake the weans,’ 
replied her mother mysteriously. ‘It’s May morn, an’ I'll mak’ 
nae reek in this chimney for a gude wee while any way.’ 

‘Why no, mother ?’ 

‘Do ye ax me why, when Kitty Ryan, the witch-woman, is 
living convenient? I'll hold you she’s at her shamefu’ wark this 
May morning,’ replied Mrs. Carland sharply. 

Matty, much puzzled, kept silence, afraid to say more, and 
meditated upon her mother’s mysterious answer, which we must 
explain, not to keep the reader in like suspense. 

The townland of Garrowbuie was situated upon a fertile, 
swelling hill that was almost an island, for it was washed on three 
sides by the clear waters of Mulroy, and was united to the main- 
land by a neck of marshy ground, affording a very narrow causeway 
at high tide. 

Garrowbuie consisted of three good farms—the largest belonging 
to Mrs. Carland; the best to Joseph Wallace, an old bachelor; and 
a third to a man named Henderson. 

These three farm-houses had each one or two small cabins 
adjoining it, inhabited by cottiers or day labourers. 

There was a glorious view from the Carlands’ door at the brow 
of the hill. Looking down upon the lake studded with green 
islands, where sheep and cattle grazed, the eye sought the towering 
heather-crowned mountains at either side of Mulroy, and between 
the breaks in their rugged summits caught glimpses of the 
far-off Atlantic, like a blue ribbon laid against the paler tint 
of the sky. 

Carland, Wallace, and Henderson grew some flax and oats; but 
the greater portion of each farm was kept in grazing-ground. 
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The cows thereon were sleek and handsome, and all looked like 
excellent milkers; but this fair promise was often delusive after 
Kitty Ryan, the witch-woman, came to settle in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Kitty’s husband worked for Joseph Wallace, and his cow grazed 
with his master’s cattle in the home park. 

For some time after the Ryans came to Garrowbuie they did 
not attract much attention; but by degrees people observed that 
the wife paid many visits to the shop in Tamney, carrying a large 
basket, which she carefully covered with her shawl if any neighbour 
chanced to meet her. 

At the same time the churnings at the farm-houses dwindled 
away, and Kitty was to be seen entering the different kitchens 
during that important operation, either under pretence of asking 
for a coal for her fire or to borrow some article or other; and it 
was remarked that she never, by any accident, used the formula in 
vogue on these occasions, viz., ‘God bless your churn,’ or ‘ God 
give you the good o’ your milk and butter.’ 

Now, it is well known all over Ulster that a right-minded 
person who chances to enter a house where churning is going on 
. will always bless the churn; therefore it will not be wondered at 
that Kitty’s silence began to excite suspicion and remark in 
Garrowbuie. 

‘How many cows has Ryan?’ asked Mrs. Kerr, the owner of 
the shop in Tamney, of Widow Carland, not long after the arrival 
of this dangerous neighbour. 

‘ Just ,ane—a wee brown Moiley that grazes wi’ Joseph 
Wallace’s 

‘ That beats all,’ replied the shopkeeper; ‘she brings me a big 
basket full o’ half-pounds o’ butter twice a week: where does she 
get it?’ 

Nobody could answer this question satisfactorily, but a com- 
bination was entered into by the dwellers on Garrowbuie thereupon. 

The doors were shut at churning-time, and no more coals were 
given out. 

But panic reigned throughout the townland. The different 
herdboys had seen on three occasions a large hare run in and out 
among the cows, backwards and forwards, under and around them, 
and on trying to hit her with stones they had suddenly lost sight 
of her. 

‘Ye maun charge the gun wi’ a saxpence or a threepenny bit, 
said the old people, ‘an’ then ye’ll have her safe; it’s only silver 
can kill thae witch hares.’ 2 
While the talk of the people was at its height, one of the 
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young Carlands came in’ from the grazing-ground one’ evening, 
declaring that he had seen the hare make off to the ditch behind 
Ryan’s cottage, and creép into a hole in the wall of his house. 

Medatiwhile May-day approached.’ It is well known that all 
witchés and warlotks make'a compact with Satan on that day to 
last throughout the year: certain ceremonies have to be gone 
through which give ‘them power over their neighbours’ cows. 

Kitty ‘Ryan’ was up betimes; not even her husband was to 
kriow what “took her out into the balmy May air so early: her 
errafid ‘was not one to be confided to any mortal ear. 

Providing herself with a rope fabricated out of hairs stolen 
from the cows’ tails, on every inch of which her fingers had tied a 
knot, she ran swiftly along the mearing, or boundary between 
Henderson’s and Wallace’s grazing-fields, dragging her rope over 
the grass wet with May dew, and chanting in a low tone the words : 


. From a’ the reeks that I see, 
Milk an’ butter, come to me. 


No smoke rose from Mrs. Carland’s chimney, to be sure, but 
from Wallace’s and Henderson’s the thin blue drifts floated against 
a background of beech and sycamore plantation, which was covered 


by a delicate mantle of tenderest green. The cottier chimneys 
also gave forth their smoke. 

The dangerous hour was over, and Mrs. Carland lit her fire, 
and with hungry children sat down to her long-delayed breakfast. 

*Gie us a threepenny bit, mother, an’ Joseph Wallace ’ill shoot 
thon hare the next time we see her,’ said little Jack. 

While he was speaking, Joseph Wallace entered the house and 
sat_ down silently. He looked grave, and was very pale. 

‘Save us, Joe, man!’ cried Mrs. Carland, ‘ what is it ails ye?’ 

‘I’m all through other, Nancy,’ replied the farmer faintly ; ‘I 
gie you my word you might knock me down wi’ a straw.’ 

‘ What is it ?’ said the widow, trembling. 

‘I was out bye early,’ began Wallace, ‘an’ as I was crossing 
owre the wee brig acrass the burn between Frank Henderson’s 
meadow an’ we’er ain home park, I seen Kitty Ryan standing in 
the burn, an’ a rope in her hand trailing on the water, an’ spouts 
o’ water was rising up like clouds over her.’ 

‘ Save us!’ from Mrs. Carland and her eldest son. 

* Ay, Nancy, it’s nae lie I’m telling you. I seen her as plain 
as I see you now. It was gey an’ like the rope I picked up last 
Hallowe’en in the Fairy Glen.’ 

‘What was that, Joseph, dear? for I never heered tell o’t.’ 

‘Mother an’ me kept it quiet, Nancy,’ replied the farmer, 
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wrinkling his long, hard visage into a hundred lines. ‘I was 
riding home frae Kindrum afther the moon was up, an’ I seen a 
black thing lying on the grass at the side o’ the road. I got 
down an’ lifted it, an’ brung it home before me on the horse. It 
was a hair rope wi’ a knot on ilka inch o’t, an’ I just threw it 
down in the corner o’ the house.’ 

‘Weel, Joe?’ from his breathless auditress. 

‘Weel, Nancy, my mother was churning the next morning, 
an’ she called out that the churn was beginning to leak, so I took 
the rope because it lay handy, an’ sweeled it round the churn till 
I could get the cooper. The staff wad hardly move, an’ the butter 
kept coming—meskins an’ meskins—more nor I ever seen on a 
Christian’s churn before.’ 

‘ “ Tak’ thon rope back, an’ leave it where you got it, Joe,” says 
mother, “ for it’s no canny,” says she; so I took her bidding, an’ 
the next time she churned we’d we’er usual quantity o’ butter, 
which was but small at that time. Now, Nancy, maybe that was 
Kitty’s rope.’ 

‘God be between us an’ her!’ ejaculated Mrs. Carland piously. 

‘But I hanna’ finished my story yet, continued the farmer. 
£ When I seen Kitty at her pranks this May morning, I called out 
loud for her to hear— 


From a’ the reeks that I see, 
Milk an’ butter, come to me ; 


an’ before the words was well out o’ my mouth, I was all 
spattered over wi’ milk. There, you may see the stains o’t yet 
on my coat.’ 

This marvellous recital filled the whole party with intense dis- 
may. That Wallace had real cause for his terror was soon shown, 
for from that day forth his cows became worthless. He churned 
and churned, and nothing but froth appeared. 

His old mother, who had worked zealously for him all his life, 
became very ill with vexation, and was laid upon what seemed her 
deathbed. 

Summer waned. Garrowbuie had been green with flax and 
corn, and then golden with ripened grain, and the stooks were 
carried home, and comfortable stackyards clustered round the 
farm-houses. Great flocks of geese and turkeys fattened on the 
stubble fields, and the brown leaves dropped off the beech and syca- 
more plantation. 

The hare had not been shot with a silver bit, but still ran in 
and out among Joe Wallace’s cows, and was still seen to make her 
way to the hole in the wall of Ryan’s house. 
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Kitty still sold great quantities of butter in Tamney and 
Milford, and her neighbours now and then complained of scanty 
churnings: the affair caused more than a nine days’ wonder. 

Various pieces of advice were given to Joseph Wallace, who 
was apparently pursued by the witch’s unflagging enmity. His 
Roman Catholic neighbours advised him to apply to the priest, and 
the Protestants exhorted him to visit a wise man reputed to pos- 
sess a charm capable of curing elf-shot cattle. 

Joe hearkened to these last, and at length repaired to the wise 
man’s dwelling. The interview was private, but he returned 
hopeful. 

He was to churn next morning, and his mother, from her bed in 
the corner of the kitchen, saw him make unusual preparations. 

He brought the chair near a roaring fire, wherein he placed the 
coulter of the plough ; he next locked the door and fastened the 
window-shutters, so that no chink or crevice was left open, and 
then he began to churn with might and main. 

‘Why do you put the coulter in the fire, Joe?’ asked the old 
woman. 

‘ Because that'll bring the one that did the mischief crying to 
the door,’ replied her son grimly ; ‘ she’ll burn as the coulter heats 
in the fire.’ 

So saying, he took off his coat, and churned more vigorously 
than ever, the perspiration standing in beads upon his long face, 
and his lips compressed to an expression of severe earnestness. 
For was he not acting a patriotic part in ridding Garrowbuie of 
the witch? Would not all the inhabitants of the townland have 
cause to thank him for that morning’s work ? 

So the butter came in immense quantities, reminding him of 
the day he tied the hair-rope round the churn. 

Presently the iron coulter in the fire began to glow, and there 
came hurried footsteps to the door, and some one lifted the latch, 
trying to get in. ‘I want the loan o’ a coal: my fire’s out,’ said a 
voice, which the mother and son recognised despite its trembling. 

No reply. 

‘ Be pleased to let me in,’ pleaded the voice, waxing more and 
more agitated. 

Still no notice of the supplicant, and the farmer churned on 
industriously. 

Again came the cry, ‘Open the door, Joseph Wallace, for the 
love o’ God !’ 

This time the entreaty sounded like a shriek of agony. 

‘Na, Kitty Ryan, you'll no’ get in here,’ said the farmer sternly. 
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‘My heart’s roasting! If you felt the burning pain I feel!’ 
screamed Kitty, shaking the door with all her remaining strength. 

‘Let her in, Joe, dear, said the old woman from her bed; 
‘she'll die at the door. For God’s sake, let her in, or I'll hae to 
creep out an’ do’t mysel’.’ 

‘I’m dying—you'll be too late,’ moaned the witch, now very 
feebly. 

‘Dinna leave her death on yer sowl, though she is a witch,’ 
entreated the mother; and Joe, very unwillingly, gave heed to 
her prayer and unlocked the door. 

Thereupon Kitty staggered in, her features drawn with pain, 
every limb trembling, and her hands pressed convulsively upon her 
heart. 

She glanced shudderingly at the red-hot coulter, and motioned 
that it should be taken out of the fire. This was done, and while 
it lay cooling on the clay floor Wallace forced her to confess her 
evil deeds—a full confession—and, bringing out the Bible, obliged 
her to sweat upon it that never again would she molest her 
neighbours at' Garrowbuie—never more practise the art of witch- 
craft. 

She kept her oath. The young Carlands ceased to see the fat 
hare among the cows, and the housewives no longer complained of 
empty milkpails or of bad churnings. Her own gains waxed 
small: instead of baskets filled with butter, she merely carried to 
Mrs. Kerr each week a small quantity, such as her single cow 
might naturally be supposed to supply. : 

The terror with which she had inspired her neighbours, how- 
ever, long remained, and a little gain continued to accrue to her 
therefrom; for when her cow was near the calving, and milk 
consequently very scarce in her cabin, one and another of the 
dwellers on Garrowbuie might have been seen carrying her a small 
tin of cream for her tea, or a tiny print of butter. 

If asked by a stranger why they did so, the answer was always 
the same, ‘ It’s best to be friendly wi’ Kitty Ryan.’ 

So her uncanny reputation remained to her. Joseph Wallace 
and the wise man, clever though they thought themselves, had not 
bereft her of all. 
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Under the Chestnut. 


Unnber the chestnut we used to meet ; 

I often fancy I hear her feet 

Tripping along through the rustling grass— 

Each morn through the meadow she used to pass— 
And close to the fence would she linger with me, 
Under the leaves of our chestnut tree. 


Ah !|—we were happy. Old age and care 

Had not marred my brow or whitened my hair ; 
We vowed to be true for ever and aye, 

As we plighted our troth one fair May day; 
And little we dreamed of the trouble to be, 
Under the shade of our chestnut tree. 


But misfortune came. A scandalous word 
Broke the pure heart of my gentle bird ; 
’*T was a cruel lie, but, like a knife 

In assassin’s hand, it struck at her life ; 
And never again her fair form might I see 
Under the boughs of our chestnut tree. 


I went abroad.—In the race for gold, 

My hand grew hard and my heart grew cold. 
But I cannot forget ; and although I know 
That my love’s asleep where the yew trees grow, 
I often in dreams see her smiling on me 
Through the white blooms of our chestnut tree. 





Joan Curgenictt, 


Russtan literature displays more prominently than the literature 
of any other country the impress of the miliew in which it has 
been developed. Like Russian civilisation, it is essentially an 
exotic, and, like an exotic transplanted into a favourable soil, it 
has sprouted forth with a rapidity and exuberance almost without 
parallel in the annals of the literary world. Though scarcely 
more than a century old, it has already passed through the most 
distinct phases, from the antique classical ode to the modern 
feuilleton and newspaper article. In the following pages it will 
be outside our purpose to trace, however briefly, the history of 
these phases, which may be roughly classified into three periods— 
the Pree-Classic, the Classic,and the Romantic. In order, however, 
to show the connection of the subject of our study with Russian 
literature in general, we shall indicate some of the chief charac- 
teristics of these various periods. 

The beginnings of Russian literature coincide with the founda- 
tion of the Empire; previously to that epoch, we find only folk- 
lore and ballads handed down to posterity by word of mouth. 
Under Peter the Great, artistic poetry appeared in the shape of 
direct imitations of foreign models. Like the civilisation and art 
of the country, literature was imported, and, like that civilisation 
and art, it took its cue from the prevailing fashion of the Court, 
and became at different times French, German, classical or 
romantic, but never national. The critic Belinski, whom his 
countrymen delight to call the Russian Lessing, sums up the 
history and character of the literature in the following words: 
‘Russian literature is not a native production, but an exotic 
growth transplanted from a foreign soil. Its whole history consists 
of continual struggles to break loose from the results of this trans- 
plantation, and to take root in the national soil.’ 

It is a significant fact that the first Russian poet, Prince 
Kantemir, was a Greek (1708-44), and that the literature began 
with satire, Kantemir’s models being MHorace’s Juvenal and 
Boileau. From Kantemir to Schukovski (1783-1852), we have 
the activity of the pre-classic and classical schools, and the begin- 
nings of comedy and the novel, in which domains the Russians 
most excel. With Schukovski, who was more a translator than an 
original writer, we get the beginnings of the romantic school 
under the influence of Schiller, Goethe, Uhland, and Byron. The 
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first really great name in Russian literature is Pushkin, who was 
obviously so far above any of his predecessors or contemporaries 
that he met with honours out of all proportion to his merits, and 
his premature death in a duel at the early age of thirty-eight was 
regarded as a national calamity. Pushkin’s work, however, like 
his life, is irregular and fragmentary. He lacks the strength and 
patience required for a great work of art, and the numbers of 
formless and incomplete poems which he has left behind him are 
a striking example of that incapacity to carry out any great work 
of art which seems to be inherent in the Slave nature, and of 
which Slave literature will furnish numerous instances. Pushkin’s 
best work is the novel ‘The Captain’s Daughter,’ a work excellent 
in every way, and worthy to rank amongst the masterpieces of 
fiction. 

The next reaction was against Romanticism, and was initiated 
by Nicholas Gogol (1808-52). Gogol, like Dickens, set the ex- 
ample of choosing his subjects from real life, and delineating 
men and things with realistic minuteness, apart from all esthetic 
considerations. As a novelist and dramatist, Gogol has shown 
himself a fine and acute observer, quick in seizing the ridiculous 
side of life, and bold in exposing it, but rather too prone to sink 
into buffoonery and farce. Above all, he is a satirist, pitiless in 
the handling of his only weapon—irony. Mérimée, whose judg- 
ment in these matters is worthy of all respect, has expressed his 
opinion that Gogol only wanted the medium of a more widely- 
known language to obtain a reputation equal to that of the 
greatest English humourists. Furthermore, the writings of Gogol 
are amongst the few works of real Russian blood which we can 
mention. Amongst these are Kryloff’s ‘ Fables,’ Pushkin’s novel 
of ‘The Captain’s Daughter,’ and especially the songs and poems 
of Kobzoff, the Russian Burns. But as a rule, Russian literature 
does not bear the impress of Russian life, nor does it occupy itself 
with the life of the people—a fact which will not appear strange 
when it is remembered that, setting aside one or two names, 
Russian literature emanates from the nobles. The two chief ex- 
ceptions are Kobzoff, who was a shepherd on the steppe, and 
Gogol. In talent and culture these two writers fall far behind 
the aristocrats, but in freshness, vigour, and intimacy of feeling, 
they are far beyond them. Up to the present, then, we have found 
in the two fields of comedy and fiction, in which the Russian 
genius seems most fitted to excel, two names which stand alone— 
Pushkin and Gogol. 

From the above brief statement of the results of a century’s 
intellectual effort, the reader will perhaps at first thoughts con- 
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ceive no very ardent desire to form a deeper acquaintance with 
Russian literature, and will perhaps be only too ready to acquiesce 
in the complaint of the Slavophil leader Khomakoff, who taunted 
his countrymen with their lack of originality by reminding them 
of the fact that they had never invented so much as a mouse- 
trap. These results are nevertheless remarkable in their way, and 
strikingly illustrative of the Slave character. It must be remem- 
bered that the first Russian grammar dates only from the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and that the laws of Russian verse were 
not fixed till about the same period, both achievements being due 
to Lomonoff, philologist, mathematician, naturalist, and poet, who 
inaugurated the classical period of literature. Again, it is an im- 
portant physiological fact that, so long as the human mind is com- 
pelled to strain to the full the receptive faculties, it is unable 
to engage in creative activity. The same law applies to the 
eollective intelligence of a nation; so long as it is occupied in 
receiving and assimilating a flood of new ideas, it will not produce 
anything original. This is exactly the case with Russian litera- 
ture. With a natural pliancy of mind, and a naturally powerful 
imitative faculty, which is exemplified, amongst other things, in the 

facility with which they acquire foreign languages, the Russians 
became imitators and plagiarists, and produced successful imita- 
tions of all kinds and forms of poetical composition, and thereby 
gained a great command over their own language—a language 
which is praised on all hands as being one of the richest and most 
picturesque of European idioms, combining the force and depth of 
the German with the exquisite music and beauty of form of the 
Latin languages. At the present moment, then, as far as ideas and 
form are concerned, Russian literature is on a level with the litera- 
tures of other European nations ; and as far as the language itself 
is concerned, it possesses excellences which are all its own. As is 
the case with American literature, the only want is a thoroughly 
national writer. We shall now see how far Turgenieff is fitted to 
supply this want. 

Ivan Turgenieff has already written enough to enable us to 
form an adequate judgment of his work and ability. The first 
questions we ask are: How does he regard objects? Is he an artist, 
a moralist, or a satirist? To what is his imagination directed ? 
Im&ginations differ not only in their nature and energy, but also in 
their object and domain. Dickens, for instance, possessed a 
boundless and passionate imagination, which could spread the veil 
of poetry over the commonest and vulgarest objects of life and 
nature, but unfortunately, at least from an artistic point of view, 
he is lost in the minute and impassioned observation of small 
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things ; and the moral of all his work is—be charitable, and love 
one another. Now, Turgenieff is essentially an artist. He does not 
constitute himself a judge of society ; he simply paints it as it is, 
noting its foibles, caprices, and passions with the eye of a subtle 
and practised observer; and although, as we shall see later on, the 
number of themes at his disposal is somewhat limited, and his man- 
ner of developing them imperfect from the point of view of artistic 
fiction, yet we have no hesitation in saying that he takes a more 
general, impartial, and intelligent view of life than any novelist 
we know. He is essentially a disciple of culture, whose apprecia- 
tion of what is good and true is universal, but not immoderate or 
unregulated. Every class of society and every type of humanity— 
religious fanatics, half-witted persons, and idiots—all find an acute 
and sympathetic interpreter in Turgenieff. There are, indeed, few 
novelists, save and except George Eliot, who are interested by so 
many and diverse things in life as Turgenieff, but it is always as 
an observer and analyst. His aim always seems to be to find a 
subject morally interesting, but in so doing he betrays an almost 
entire lack of inventiveness. Most of his tales are merely sketches 
sur le vif; there is no plot, péripétie or dénouement. You ask in 
vain for that poetic justice which every novel-reader naturally 
looks for, but the author tells you frankly that his knowledge of 
the people ends where he left them; and as for what became of 
them, he can tell you absolutely nothing. It will hence be seen that 
Turgenieff’s writings do not fall under the heading of novels in the 
strict sense of the term. A novel has two conditions: first of all, 
it must, like a drama, follow out and develop a regular plot or 
course of action ; and secondly, the heroes must not remain fixed 
and unchanged, but their characters must develop themselves ob- 
jectively before us in their actions and words. Now, none of Tur- 
genieff’s works hitherto fulfil these conditions. A progressive and 
organised plot seems to be either beyond his powers or outside 
his purpose. In place of it we find a more or less loosely con- 
nected series of sketches and situations ; his characters are for the 
most part passive, and occupy the position of objects rather than of 
subjects. The tale of ‘ Liza; or, a Nest of Nobles, is a good in- 
stance of the difficulty Turgenieff finds in composing a long novel, 
and of how many episodes and subordinate matters he has to 
resort to apparently in order to fill his volume. The story begins 
in the middle, then breaks off suddenly, and goes back in order to 
give the history of the father, the grandfather, and the great- 
grandfather of the hero Lavretsky. Again, to take another 
instance, ‘ The Jew’ is simply an animated but isolated sketch of 
an incident in the Russian camp in 1852, containing the materials 
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of a plot of which no use has been made. Even in the most am- 
bitious and developed of Turgenieff’s works—‘ Liza,’ ‘ Fathers and 
Sons,’ and ‘Smoke ’—there is no regularly developed plot, and they 
are consequently nothing but highly elaborated sketches. 

Having said so much in dispraise of the author’s casual and 
indolent manner of working, so far as the mere mechanism of a plot 
is concerned, we must hasten to counterbalance the disparagement 
by an equally strong eulogy. Turgenieff has written nothing ab- 
solutely worthless. In his most unimportant and unpretending 
works there are as many rich thoughts and as many poetical 
beauties as would make the fortune of a dozen second-rate scrib- 
blers. He can raise a smile or draw a tear, he can stir our hearts 
and enchain our attention as it were witha spell. Inevery sketch 
we meet new and original characters, whom we see at once to be 
real men and not mere shadows. Again, his tales are extraordi- 
narily rich in subordinate figures, yet every single person, whether 
hero or subordinate, is in itself, and compared with the others, an 
original ; even though, as is often the case, it appears as the repre- 
sentative of an idea already several times treated and as a mere 
variation of a stock theme. At first sight we may be tempted to 
- believe that our author repeats himself, but he is too clever and 
sharp an analyst for that ; his characters are not mere types, and it 
will be found on examination that, in spite of the similarity of 
their positions, and the close relationship of their natures, there 
still exists the greatest dissimilarity between them, and that each 
is a being of a special and peculiar character. Turgenieff can, as 
it were, think into each one’s soul the angles and points of indi- 
viduality, and he knows exactly the right words to portray each 
one’s position, temperament, and degree of culture. This wonder- 
ful skill in distinguishing the differences which exist in the same- 
ness of humanity is the evidence of Turgenieff’s knowledge of the 
human heart and of his inexhaustible power of psychological analy- 
sis—a knowledge and skill which give a tone of vivid definiteness 
to his work. Like Balzac, Turgenieff is perhaps more of a 
psychologist than a novelist, but he differs from the author of 
‘La Comédie Humaine,’ inasmuch as Balzac explains human 
sensations scientifically and almost physically, and substitutes a 
machine of his own imagination instead of the human heart. 

Turgenieff is at once a cosmopolitan and an exclusive writer. 
In spite of his unmistakable loyalty and love of fatherland, he 
has always a keen eye for the weaknesses and shortcomings of his 
countrymen, nor does he spare the lash of his satire and irony in 
depicting them. This is more particularly the case in his later 
works, which have caused so much bitterness of feeling in Russia, 
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but it is equally evident in his earliest book, ‘The Stories of a 
Sportsman.’ Turgenieff left his fatherland at an early age, and, 
after spending several years in travelling about Europe, he finally 
settled in Paris, much to the disgust of his compatriots, who accuse 
him of disloyalty. However this may be, it is remarkable that he 
says very little to the credit of Russia and Russian society in his 
books; and although his characters are Russian, the action of the 
tale as often as not takes place on foreign soil—at Paris, Florence, 
Baden, or elsewhere, which is perhaps an advantage for the general 
reader. Nevertheless, Turgenieff is not a popular writer. He is 
a true friend of humanity, and the knight and paladin of all who 
are unfortunate or oppressed, but still his works bear above all 
things the stamp and impress of culture, and it is only by cultivated 
minds that they can be thoroughly appreciated. His observation 
is too fine, and his treatment too light and delicate, to be within 
the portée of the general run of mankind; and though we believe 
that no one can study his works without deriving a large amount 
of pleasure and intellectual refinement from them, still it must be 
confessed that Turgenieff will never appeal to the common man 
like Scott, or Schiller, or even Goethe. But although he must be 
designated as an exclusive writer, the number of cultivated readers 
nowadays is large enough to afford an ample and appreciative 
audience. His works, indeed, have been translated into several 
European languages, but from some inexplicable caprice of fortune 
Turgenieff is not so well known in England as his merits deserve. 
There remain two points in Turgenieff’s work about which a 
few words may be said, namely, his treatment of character and his 
descriptive power. In his treatment of character Turgenieff is not 
only a psychologist but a humourist, but his humour, though some- 
times bitter and demonstrative, is generally sympathetic, and, if 
the term may be so applied, artistic. It is not like the humour of 
Thackeray, inasmuch as Thackeray was to a great extent a moralist 
and a lay preacher. Thackeray’s humour does not consist mainly 
in the creation of oddities of manner or habit, but in so represent- 
ing men, women, and society that the reader shall feel that the follies 
and vices depicted are a deviation from the ideal society and the 
ideal humanity always present to the writer’s mind. The real 
society is described vividly with that keen perception of indi- 
viduality which makes the artist, but in the background there 
always looms the moral antithesis. No one can be simply amused 
by Thackeray’s writings without at the same time being filled with 
shame at the defects of humanity. In‘ Esmond’ we have the ideal 
which has always been the invisible foil of his other books. In 
Turgenieff’s works the actual state of society absorbs the author’s 
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perceptive powers, and as his purpose is purely artistic and wnmoral, 
the reader may either be amused or instructed, according to his 
inclination or temperament. As an acute and searching observer, 
Turgenieff is naturally a realist in his descriptions. Sometimes 
he is quaint and almost vulgar in his comparisons ; for instance, he 
compares a gentleman’s nose to a potato, and again, speaking of 
the shortcomings of his countrymen, he says that if ten Russians 
meet they are sure to begin to talk about Russia. ‘They squeeze, 
suck, and chew this unfortunate subject like boys do india-rubber, 
and with the same result.’ As the result of his observations in 
another field, Turgenieff says that ‘up to the present I have never 
had the pleasure of meeting a Russian gentleman who did not sing 
out of tune.’ As a rule, however, Turgenieff’s descriptions are 
vividly realistic, but not overdone, nor without a tinge of poetry. 
Take, for instance, the following interior scene from ‘ Liza,’ where 
Marfa Timofeevna is consoling her niece and kissing her hands: 
‘ Liza bent forward and reddened; but she did not let her aunt 
rise, nor did she withdraw her hands. She felt she had no right to 
withdraw them; no right to prevent the old lady from expressing 
her sorrow and sympathy. And Marfa Timofeevna could not 
sufficiently kiss those poor pale nerveless hands, while silent tears 
poured down from her eyes and from Liza’s too. Meanwhile the 
cat Matros sat purring in the easy chair by the side of the stocking 
and the ball of worsted; the long thin flame of the little lamp 
feebly flickered in front of the Icon, and in the next room, just on 
the other side of the door, stood Nastasia Carpovna, and furtively 
wiped her eyes with a check pocket-handkerchief rolled up into a 
sort of a ball.’ 

Earnestly recommending all who delight in refined fiction to 
the works of Turgenieff, and assuring them that the perusal of 
them will not be lost time, we shall content ourselves with a brief 
notice of three of his most complete and elaborate works— Liza,’ 
‘Fathers and Sons,’ and ‘Smoke.’ ‘ Liza; or, A Nest of Nobles,’ 
was written in 1842. Of some of the faults of construction we 
have already spoken, but of the story as a whole we may say that 
it is interesting in itself, and that the numerous studies of character 
which it contains are altogether admirable. In spite of its some- 
what décousw plan, there is a high level of style and thought kept 
up throughout the story. The serious parts are related in a quiet, 
dignified, and incisive manner, the lighter with that delicate 
humour which characterises all Turgenieff’s work. Lavretsky, the 
hero of the story, has made an unfortunate marriage in his youth, in 
consequence of which he is separated from his wife Varvara Pavlovna, 
who leads ‘a fashionable Bohemian and not altogether reputable 
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life in France and Italy in the company of artists and pianists. 
Lavretsky, after the incident in Paris which led to the separation, 
returns home to an estate near the town of O——, where he 
makes the acquaintance of a young relative Lisavetha, with whom 
he soon becomes on terms of intimate and confidential friendship, 
and finally falls in love with her. While he is struggling with his 
passion, he sees by chance a paragraph in, a French newspaper 
announcing the death of his wife; and as he now thinks himself 
free—marriage in Russia being only dissolved by death—he declares 
his love to Liza, and finds it returned. A few days only after his 
declaration the news proves to be false, the frail Varvara returns 
with her child, Liza goes into a convent, and Lavretsky seeks con- 
solation in solitude. This mere skeleton of the story is sufficient 
to create the expectation of intensely dramatic and powerful scenes 
—an expectation which will not be disappointed by the story itself. 
In ‘ Liza’ we have Turgenieff at his best on a favourite subject, 
namely, the analysis of woman. Itisanoticeable fact that, in the 
whole range of modern art and literature, woman occupies the 
foreground. Turgenieff’s works form no exception to this rule. 
In most of his tales women occupy the chief place, and in painting 
them he exhausts all his skill and knowledge. He is not sensual 
in the same way as his French predecessors and contemporaries, 
but still with a full consciousness of his purpose he represents 
women as they are, with all the traits of their peculiar tempera- 
ment, whether deep and loving, or clever and selfish. He paints 
womanly beauty with the eye and feeling of a connoisseur, but 
like a connoisseur he cares more for what is uncommon than for 
what is ordinary, however charming it may be. Simple woman- 
hood and simple beauty do not appeal to him with the same 
fascination as those complex and indefinite Cleopatra-like tempera- 
ments which unite physical beauty with the nature of a cat ora 
serpent. This gipsy type reappears in several of his books, and in 
the story of ‘ Liza’ it is represented by the character of Varvara 
Pavlovna. In contrast with this brilliant and frail intriguer we 
have the sweet and angelic character of Liza, puzzled by the con- 
flict between her natural inclinations and her religious feelings, 
and overpowered with the conviction that happiness does not 
depend upon ourselves; and then again there is the old aunt Maria 
Timofeevna, with her sharp practical common sense and her gossip- 
ing tongue. Amongst the male characters the chief are the hero 
Lavretsky, Panshine, and Lemm the old Saxon musician, gray- 
headed, talented, and sentimental, all three of whom are in love 
with Liza, and whose various passions are described and analysed 
with a skill and finesse which cannot be too much studied and 
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admired. It is hopeless to endeavour to give any idea of the 
charm and power of ‘Liza’ by quoting isolated passages; but as 
an example of the light and incisive touch with which Turgenieff 
hits off a trivial character in trivial points we cannot find a better 
instance than his description of Wladimir Panshine. He is a 
young man invested with a sort of special post in the Ministry of the 
Interior, and the son of a scheming old spendthrift cavalry officer 
who spent his life in card-playing with nobles and intriguing to 
get his son Wladimir a start in the world. At fifteen Wladimir 
was as polyglot as most of his compatriots, and knew how to enter 
a drawing-room without nervousness, to make himself agreeable, 
and to withdraw exactly at the right time. At the University 
this young hopeful makes an increased circle of desirable ac- 
quaintances, thanks to his power of making himself agreeable 
wherever he goes. ‘ People were always delighted to see him, for 
he was fairly good-looking, easy in his manner, amusing, healthy, 
and ready for everything. Where it was necessary, he was ob- 
sequious ; where he could be so, he was overbearing—an excellent 
companion, a charmant garcgon. Panshine soon fathomed the 
secret of worldly wisdom; he became imbued with a genuine 
-respect for its laws, learnt with half-contemptuous importance to 
interest himself about trifles, and to appear as if he considered 
everything serious as a trifle—he danced admirably, and dressed 
in the English fashion. Panshine soon gained the reputation of 
being one of the most amiable and adroit young men in St. 
Petersburg.’ 

‘ Fathers and Sons’ was the occasion of a tempest of criticism 
in Russia. The book, which appeared in 1861, is directed against 
the Nihilism and Materialism which Young Russia embraced so 
eagerly under the influence of German physical science. From 
a formal point of view, it is the most complete of Turgenieff’s 
novels. The narrative runs on smoothly and uninterruptedly, and 
everything comes out clearly without the aid of long and awkward 
episodes. It is a faithful and unexaggerated sketch of a certain 
‘ Culturepoche,’ as the Germans have it, and the contrast between 
the old and new eras is drawn out in a sufficiently amusing 
manner by means of representative types of the old and new 
schools, Young Russia of the most advanced stage being represented 
in the person of the positive Bazarof, a young doctor who swears 
by Biichner, and regards everything from a materialist standpoint. 
Russia still, it appears, borrows its ideas and fashions from the 
West, its philosophy from Germany, and its ribbons from France. 
In this book, also, though to a less extent than elsewhere, ‘the 
failings and limitations of Turgenieff are visible. We have 
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pictures of various types of culture united only by an external 
bond. These are liberalising State officials, aristocrats of the old 
school, emancipated women, and young apostles of progress, who 
come forward in their turn, say what they have to say, and vanish, 
leaving no trace behind them, and standing in no actual relation 
to the heroes of the book. This may be the case in real life, but 
there is just the same difference between a picture of life as it is, 
and an artistic novel, as there is between a panorama and a picture 
by Turner or Velasquez, and in the interests of art it is necessary 
to protest. 

‘Smoke ; or, Life at Baden-Baden’ (1867), is a description of 
the life of a collection of Russians in this world’s bazaar, through 
which there runs a thread of a story. The novel, however, is al- 
most entirely polemical, and for non-Russian readers it is apt 
sometimes to become wearisome ; but the sketches of character are 
exceedingly clever and amusing, and the dialogue, with which the 
greater part of the book is taken up, is brilliant and real. if we 
skip the part bearing on matters of purely Russian interest, we 
shall get a residue of sketches of men and manners whici: show 
Turgenieff at his best. 

We have chosen the three tales above-mentioned for a separate 
criticism, because they are the longest and most complete of 
Turgenieff’s works which have yet appeared, and because they 
illustrate his excellences and his failings better perhaps than the 
numerous shorter tales which we have not noticed, but which 
charm us equally or even more than the longer and more am- 
bitious efforts. Such tales as‘ Helen,’ ‘The Tales of a Sportsman,’ 
‘ Annouchka,’ ‘ The Brigadier,’ ‘ A King Lear of the Steppe,’ and‘ A 
Gentleman of the Steppe, are compositions which one reads and 
remembers, and to which one returns with renewed pleasure and 
profit, and which show Turgenieff’s power in many lights which we 
have not mentioned, and particularly in his descriptions of nature 
and his observation of animal life. At present, however, the works 
of Turgenieff are not easily accessible to English readers, though 
most if not all of them have been translated into French and 
German, and many of them into English; still,a complete English 
translation is a desideratum which we hope to see soon supplied. 

His latest work, ‘ Nov; or, Virgin Soil,’ has just been made 
accessible to non-Russian readers by means of a thoroughly excel- 
lent German and an almost equally satisfactory French translation. 
Like ‘ Fathers and Sons,’ the story is entirely Russian, aad the 
thread of the plot, which is very slight, though much more united 
and continuous than in any of Turgenieff’s previous works, is worked 
into a groundwork of a Socialistic and Nihilistic conspiracy, which 
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is never, however, brought to a head. The hero of the story, 
Nédjanof, is the illegitimate son of a nobleman, whose family pay 
the young man a small annuity. While a student at St. Peters- 
burg, Nédjanof becomes a member of a semi-secret Nihilist Re- 
volutionary society. By a lucky chance one day he gets an ap- 
pointment as tutor in the family of Sipiaguine, one of those refined, 
half-enlightened, intriguing gentlemen whom Russia owes to the 
influence of French culture brought into contact with bureaucratic 
ambition. Another dependent member of this family is Marianne, 
who is constantly being reminded of her position by Madame 
Sipiaguine, one of Turgenieff’s favourite womanly types—cold, pas- 
sionless, serpent-like, but still a slave to the convenances de société. 
Marianne falls in love with Nédjanof, and thoroughly enters into 
and sympathises with his ideas and plans for the regeneration of 
society. Unfortunately, however, Nédjanof does not believe in 
them himself. He writes poetry in secret, and he is always ac- 
cusing himself of his miserable esthetic tendencies. With mar- 
vellous analytical skill, Turgenieff traces the growing conflict in 
the young man’s mind between belief and unbelief; the painful 
process of désillusionment by which he finds he has nothing in 
common with brutal brandy-drinking workmen; the sad but half- 
comic efforts which he makes at propagandism; and the awful 
state of despair and anxious disquietude with which the young man’s 
mind is filled by the open-hearted and unhesitating belief which 
Marianne has in the work to which he himself has converted her. 


Tout cela serait bien risible ~ 
Si ce n’était pas si triste. . 


Finally, a too fine sensibility, and a highly nervous and impres- 
sionable nature, force Nédjanof to throw up the contest; and this 
esthetic democrat—this friend of the people, whose stomach is 
turned by the mere smell of vodka—puts an end to his life in a 
fit of despair. The scene in which Turgenieff describes the suicide 
and death of Nédjanof, who expires almost with the words of his 
favourite poet Pushkin on his lips, is one of the finest and cleverest 
things he has written. As regards the subordinate characters of 
the book, it need only be said that they are drawn in with the 
exquisite finish and originality which characterise Turgenieff. 
The droll little sketch of the quaint old couple Fomouchka and 
Fimouchka is particularly noticeable for the marvellous lightness 
and netteté of execution in which Turgenieff’s only rival is Alphonse 
Daudet, whose little story, called ‘ Les Vieux,’ forms an admirable 
pendant and contrast to the above-mentioned scene. Although 
the all-absorbing topic of the war perhaps caused Turgenieff’s last 
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book to fall rather flat in Russia, yet I hear from a trustworthy 
source that, owing to the fierce attacks of the Russian press, Tur- 
genieff has declared his firm determination to write no more novels. 
Let us hope, in the interests of the international reading world, 
that this determination of the most refined and widely-known of 
all living European novelists will not be too rigorously carried 
out. 

On the whole, Turgenieff’s novels do not inspire us with very 
strong feelings of respect for Russian civilisation. The men we 
meet with in his books, unless they are peasants, do nothing or 
next to nothing; their life is devoted to fainéantisme and indo- 
lent languor; ennui and moral complications and perplexities 
are their besetting companions. This fact perhaps ought not to 
surprise us, for Russian society presents some of the most curious 
phenomena which the development of any nation has ever yet 
produced. Until lately the serfs were, as Peter the Great called 
them, beasts clad in the skins of beasts ; the nobles were absorbed 
in the diplomatic and military careers ; there was no middle class 
in which a sphere was offered for the exercise of moral qualities. 
The result is a state of society to which the saying of Carlyle is to 
a great extent applicable—that it is better to have been trained 
to be a good Jesuit than to have lived painfully a bad nothing- 
at-all. That such a state of affairs should have had an influence 
on literature was naturally to be expected, and it isa fact that 
even in the songs of the Russian people there is a decided prefer- 
ence for minor keys, and in Russian poetry, and particularly in 
fiction, there is an unmistakable inclination for that bias which 
is known as Weltschmerz. This tone of pessimistic dissatisfaction 
and melancholy, which we find in Byron, Heine, and George Sand, 
makes itself heard, in a subdued but no less decided manner, in the 
writings of Russia’s greatest novelist—Ivan Turgenieff. 

T. E. CHILD. 
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CuarTer XII. 
A CHINESE PRISON. 


A more willing mind to save his friend than that of Arthur 
Conway, or a more loyal heart, did not exist in any man; but, if 
their circumstances had been reversed, it is no discredit to him to 
say that Pennicuick would have been the better man to conduct the 
matter now inhand. With the fellow-creatures he had to deal with 
—which means, as it too often does at home, to contend against— 
three things were above all things necessary: audacity, unscrupu- 
lousness, and a profound belief in the vileness of human nature. In 
all three of these qualities Conway was wanting. He was brave, 
and had once been reckless enough, but he had lost much of his 
‘go’ and vigour; though his morality was by no means of a milk- 
-and-water type, he was a man of honour; and he entertained the 
erroneous idea that there was some sort of good in almost every 
man. Matters were, therefore, against him as a plenipotentiary 
about to transact with Chinese officials, but on the other hand he 
felt that he had a personal well-wisher in Fu-chow. True, this man 
had betrayed his friend, and was indeed the immediate cause of 
his misfortune ; but this was no reason why he should not make 
use of him to mitigate the mischief he himself had wrought. He 
had had his revenge, and might now prove susceptible of other 
passions. If help lay anywhere, it was to be obtained, Conway 
thought, through this man’s agency; and it was to him—the last 
man in the world that Pennicuick would have looked to—that his 
thoughts turned upon leaving his unhappy friend. 

At the cell door he found the chief gaoler ; a sycophantic smile 
sat on his evil face, the consequence probably of some recent pri- 
vate conversation with Kushan, and he rubbed his huge hands 
softly together to express conciliation. 

‘ My friend has been ill-treated,’ said Conway coldly. 

‘They have stretched him a bit, honourable sir, but he will 
come round with a little hog’s lard, which shall be applied 
immediately. In the meantime, can I oblige you in any way ?’ 

‘Yes, in many ways; and you will find it to your advantage— 
much to your advantage—so to do. In the first place, I must see 
Fu-chow, the prosecutor in this case, and immediately.’ 
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‘Good; there is a small fee E 


‘ You shall be paid in a lump sum for everything. It is not a 
question of a tael or two. Do you understand ?’ 

There was no doubt that this gentleman understood. The 
characteristics of the wolf which had heretofore distinguished him 
disappeared from his cruel face at once, and were replaced by those 
of the fox; he looked keen, but in high good-humour, like 
Reynard when he has a fat turkey slung on his shoulder, and is 
trotting homewards with the best of appetites. 

‘There is nothing which is more agreeable to my feelings,’ he 
said, ‘ than to see everything run smooth with honourable persons 
in my establishment ; when things run otherwise, there is no one 
to blame but themselves. Mistakes,’ added he, with a sudden 
recollection of his treatment of Pennicuick, ‘ will sometimes occur 
in the inferior departments, for the master’s eye cannot be every- 
where; but that is only to say we are human.’ 

It is one of the small aggravations of Chinese misrule that 
almost all officials of any rank are ‘literates ;’ they have gained 
their position by ‘ cram’ of the philosophic kind, which gives their 
conversation a touch of the Tartuffe or the Joseph Surface. To hear 
this half-naked villain excusing himself on the ground of humanity 
would have been grotesque if it had not been so outrageous. 

He placed a whistle to his lips, and blew a long shrill call, 
which produced the under-gaoler, a facsimile of himself except 
that he was of a slightly more brutal type, and had less clothes on ; 
he wore nothing, in fact, but a pair of linen drawers reaching to 
his middle. 

‘Sheer Singh, take this honourable person to see the com- 
mander Fu-chow.’ 

The answer was delivered so rapidly that Conway could not 
catch it. 

The chief gaoler broke out into a grim smile. 

‘ Sheer Singh thinks the commander had better come to you 
unless you are in a great hurry.’ 

‘I have no time to lose,’ observed Conway. 

The chief gaoler nodded, and walked away; but Sheer Singh, 
with a great key in his hand, stood with his face turned heaven- 
ward in serene abstraction, like a fiendish St. Peter. 

Conway knew by this time what was meant by this contempla- 
tive attitude, and at once produced some pieces of silver, which 
the other seized on greedily and transferred to his mouth, where 
they stuck out on one side, like a nut in the cheek of a monkey. 
It was plain by the look of gratified greed in his small eyes that 
it was a bigger nut than he had expected, and Conway improved 
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the occasion by telling him that he should have as much again if 
his conduct gave satisfaction. 

The next moment the gate in the grating was unlocked, and 
he was ushered into the prison yard. This was full of people all 
sitting or lying on the bare earth in various stages of despondency. 
Not one was either walking or standing, for this was the ‘ poor’ 
ward, every inmate of which had been ‘ squeezed,’ and squeezed in 
vain, until they had very literally no leg to stand upon. Some 
had suffered, as Pennicuick had done, from ‘ the frame of the flower- 
ing eyebrow,’ so called from its resemblance to a bird of that 
name which in captivity is tied by a short string to its perch, to 
and from which it continually flies and returns ; others had ‘grasped 
the peach,’ a cant term applied to suspension by the armpit ; and 
others had ‘ stood in the cage,’ a place just high enough to stand 
in with no support save from a slab under the chin, and the tips 
of the toes. These wretched creatures, bruised and nerveless as 
they were, gazed with interest at the barbarian stranger, and broke 
into a low droning chatter as the two passed by. Conway under- 
stood now the hesitation of his companion to admit him, for tor- 
tures of this kind, though always practised upon prisoners who 
‘cannot pay their footing, are in fact illegal. The chief gaoler, on 
the other hand, did not hold himself responsible for these out- 
rages, though he benefited by them, and perhaps was not dis- 
pleased that the Englishman should have the opportunity of seeing 
with his own eyes how unpleasant things might be made for his 
friend, unless good reasons were advanced for a more tonic treat- 
ment. To Conway, as we know, the existence of these horrors 
was not unknown; but from that very circumstance, since he un- 
derstood them, or their consequences, at a glance, they filled him 
with the greater loathing. To leave not a stone standing of such 
a den of torment, and to sow the spot with gunpowder, became an 
appreciable aspiration, as he looked shudderingly around him; 
but the general wretchedness it was out of his power to assuage, 
and he felt he should be fortunate indeed if even the particular 
object with which he had come to that hateful place could be 
attained. 

‘It was necessary to bring you here,’ explained his guide, 
guessing his thoughts, or some of them, from the expression of 
his countenance, ‘ because your business did not, it seems, admit of 
delay ; and to bring the commander into your honourable presence 
would have taken time, since he has been put to bed.’ 

‘Put to bed ? why, it is still early morning.’ 

‘ Yes,’ grinned the other, ‘ but Fu-chow was tired.’ 

They had reached a cell door at the end of the yard, which 
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his companion now unlatched, and, warning him to stoop his head, 
made signs that he should enter. Conway did so, and found him- 
self in a similar apartment—except that it was sunk a little lower, 
and therefore received still less light—to that in which he had 
just left his friend. An earthenware oil lamp which stood on the 
floor dispelled the dusk of the cell and showed a bed apparently 
similar to that occupied by Pennicuick. Its occupant, who was 
undoubtedly Fu-chow, was lying on his back stiff and rigid as a 
corpse ; nor did the entrance of his two visitors cause him to move 
a muscle, or breathe a word. 

‘We give this gentleman a lamp, you see, explained Sheer 
Singh, with the air of a man apologising for a luxury, ‘ because he 
informs us he is highly connected. His father, so he says, is a 
mandarin, and personally acquainted with his Excellency Twang-hi; 
and though we have no proof of this, we are willing to take his 
honourable word. He gives us also to understand that his fees 
will be forthcoming, but in the mean time, as we have not seen 
the colour of his money, he is detained here—in rather close cus- 
tody—until his friends can be communicated with.’ 

‘ And yet he is not accused of any crime,’ observed Conway. 

‘ Certainly not,’ answered the other coolly. ‘ He has no right 
here, as you say, at all; and therefore it is all the more necessary 
that he should pay for his lodging. At present he is quite com- 
fortable, but in an hour or two he will feel the desirability of a 
change of posture, and begin to wish his friends would discharge 
his debts.’ 

By this time Conway perceived that the unfortunate ‘ com- 
mander,’ as Fu-chow was called, or called himself, was by no means 
lying at his ease. He was stretched on a level slab of wood through 
which little boards came up at right angles which confined his 
neck, wrists, and ankles. Thus pegged down—for they fitted very 
closely—he was of course unable to move a hair’s breadth, and be- 
came conscious of Conway’s presence only when he had reacaed 
his bed and stood immediately beside him. 

‘I am sorry to see you ins 0 ill a plight, Fu-chow,’ observed he 
gravely, ‘ though indeed you have deserved little pity at my hands.’ 

‘You catch your fish, and throw away the net,’ said the pri- 
soner, speaking slowly and with difficulty. 

‘If you mean I have been ungrateful,’ returned Conway, ‘what 
shall be said of you, who have eaten your master’s bread and have 
betrayed him ?’ 

‘He and I are now quits,’ resumed the other sullenly ; ‘ but as 
for you, why are you free to come and go? Why are you not lying 
here, as I am, or being squeezed as he is? Would it not have 
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been as easy to witness against both of you as against one? Yet 
for my daughter’s sake, and because you were kind to me, I remem- 
bered you for good when I remembered him for evil.’ 

‘ Well, so far as I am concerned, Fu-chow, I am obliged to you, 
and I hope to show it. And as for Mr. Pennicuick, since you say 
that you are quits with him, there is no need for further bitter- 
ness on either side. From henceforth let us help one another. 
What is the sum in which you are indebted to this man for fees ?’ 

‘ Two taels of silver,’ interposed the gaoler laconically. Then, 

seeing Conway putting his hand into his pocket, he added hastily, 
‘and half a tael for the extra accommodation.’ 
‘Oh, for the bed! I see. Well, here’s the money; so unloose 
him.’ 
A few strokes of the huge key knocked out the wedges that 
confined Fu-chow to his pillowless couch ; but though free, it was 
by no means an easy matter for him to rise. Even that hour or 
so of excessive constraint had stiffened every joint, and planted an 
ache in every bone. Yet, but for Conway’s interference, he would 
have been doomed to lie upon that bare board, already become a 
rack of agony, for days and nights. 

‘ Perhaps, my friend, as I wish to have some private talk with 
Fu-chow,’ observed Conway to the gaoler, ‘you will leave us alone 
together.’ 

‘It is not usual to grant such an indulgence,’ answered Sheer 
Singh with a doubtful air; but the next moment he had left the 
cell, with a similar swelling in his left cheek to that which had 
interfered with the lines of beauty in his right. Conway had 
learnt by this time the one efficacious treatment for all Chinese 
scruples. 

‘Well, Fu-chow, you feel better now ?’ 

‘Yes, I feel better; but yonder fellow, pointing to the door 
which had just closed upon the gaoler, ‘ will presently feel much 
worse. All the time I was lying there, I have been thinking of 
what will fit him best; and it shall be the shirt.’ 

‘The shirt?’ exclaimed Conway, wondering that the man 
should think of clothing his enemy, though indeed he stood much 
in need of garments. 

‘Yes, the wire shirt ; it fits quite closely, you see; you pull it, 
and the skin comes through, and then a razor is run over the 
outside. That shall be Sheer Singh’s suit when my father the 
Mandarin comes to hear of what has been done to his son.’ 

The expression of Fu-chow’s face was absolutely fiendish in its 
fury: his words, too, were all the more malignant from the tardy 
and unctuous tone in which they were delivered. Above all, he 
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had an air of insulted nobility beneath which Conway hardly 
recognised the prompt attendant, who had served him on board the 
boat, and showed no sign of pride save in his fancied proficiency in 
the English tongue. His sense of dignity had been offended by 
Pennicuick, but it was plain that it had been outraged infinitely 
more by his treatment at the hand of his fellow-countryman. 

‘ Look you, because I am poor,’ he continued, wetting his dry 
lips with his tongue, in a manner very suggestive of a serpent’s 
flicker, ‘they have dared to treat me in this manner. They do 
not understand that, though my father has been discontented 
with my conduct, he has not disowned me. They do not believe 
a man who wears the three-eyed feather can have a son who is 
poor.’ 

‘It is no longer necessary for him to be poor, if he willonly be 
obliging,’ observed Conway with significance. ‘I know one who 
will give five thousand taels of silver for an act of good service, and 
yet not think he has paid too much for it.’ 

‘ Five thousand taels !’ repeated Fu-chow slowly. ‘That tastes 
very nice.’ 

‘ Yes, and you shall have it in your own mouth, Fu-chow, like 
that scoundrel yonder, if you will accomplish what I am about to 
ask of you.’ 

*I will do anything for you that lies in my power,’ answered 
Fu-chow simply, ‘and that chop-chop, even without the five 
thousand taels.’ 

A childish smile had replaced the scowl upon his pasty face, 
and Conway felt that he could believe him. 

‘ Well, my friend’s interests are my interests just now, Fu-chow, 
and in advancing them you will be obliging me.’ 

Fu-chow shook his head ; the sentiment was too subtle for him ; 
and as for its practical application, that was altogether outside his 
experience. Conway was compelled to put the case in a more 
material form. 

‘If I were in my friend’s position, you would do your best for 
me, would you not? Well; do it for him instead of me, and while 
he pays you with money, I will pay you with thanks from my very 
heart.’ Conway laid his hands upon that organ. If Pennicuick had 
been by, he would have said, ‘There is nothing like pantomime 
for your savages;’ and indeed gesture helped out the halting 
words. 

‘Good master,’ said the Chinaman, but without a touch of 
softness, ‘all this care of yours is labour in vain. The decree for 
“ Ling-chih ” will come to-morrow or next day, as sure as the sun. 
Not I, nor my father (though he wears the three-eyed feather), 
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nor Twang-hi, nor the lord of the province, no, nor the Emperor, 
the Son of Heaven himself, could save this man, since he has com- 
mitted sacrilege. Though, indeed,’ he added, dropping his voice, 
‘money can do something.’ 

‘That is what I want to come to, said Conway eagerly. 
* What can it do, and how can it be applied?’ 

‘Well, a good sum must be given to the executioner, who will 
then strike a vital part with the first blow, and kill your friend at 
once; he will be put out of his misery on the instant instead of 
being cut to pieces alive. If he had been a warrior, like yourself, 
his gall-bladder would have been afterwards sold for a charm, for 
it gives courage; but being what he is, why, that operation will be 
dispensed with.’ 

It was plain by the unctuous manner in which he lingered over 
these details that Pennicuick’s impending fate was even yet by no 
means distressing to him to contemplate, and it was with difficulty 
that Conway could restrain his disgust. What pained him, how- 
ever, still more, was the confidence with which Fu-chow spoke of 
the sentence being carried out, and of the impossibility of its 
being interfered with. He could not but remember that the 
‘Mandarin Twang-hi had expressed himself to the same effect, and 
almost in the same words. As for the mitigation hinted at, the 
victim would have a better resource in the bottle of laudanum 
than in the humanity of the executioner. ‘ My friend is as brave 
a man as ever drew breath, Fu-chow,’ said he gravely, ‘ though he 
does not chance to wear a sword. But life is dearer to us English- 
men than it is held in China. In this country, I know, it is not 
difficult to buy it if the temptation is great enough. In short’ 
(and here Conway felt the colour rising in his cheek in spite of 
himself), ‘ the proposition of my friend is that he should purchase a 
substitute.’ 

‘ The punishment of “ Ling-chih ” is no ordinary death,’ observed 
the Chinaman immediately. 

‘Nor would the bribe be an ordinary one,’ put in Conway; 
‘the executioner would of course be feed in the manner you 
suggested. When I mentioned five thousand taels, that would be 
your reward alone for bringing this matter to a satisfactory issue. 
There would be more money forthcoming for other services.’ 

‘It is an offer that makes one’s mouth water,’ said Fu-chow with 
a tender sigh. ‘But, unhappily, it can benefit nobody.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that no substitute could be found ?’ 

‘Not at all; I could get you fifty for a few taels a head, with- 
out looking beyond these walls. But then they would be all 
Chinese. The execution must take place in public. Do you 
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suppose that any fellow-countryman of mine could be made to 
look like an Englishman? Even if-you could bribe everybody all 
round, from the lord of the province downwards, which in truth 
would not be impossible, you could not deceive 20,000 spectators. 
No one would run the risk of trying to do it. If there was an 
Englishman in gaol here, why, then everything could be managed 
nicely ; even if he did not voluntarily consent to it, he could be 
gagged and “ Ling-chihed” in the place of your friend, and the 
public would be none the wiser. But as it is, the plan is valueless. 
By this time every worshipper in the temple has heard of the 
sacrilege that has been committed, and has resolved to witness its 
expiation. When one is in the oven, it is useless to kick; there is 
nothing left for your friend, I do assure you, but resignation. 
When all is over, Twang-hi will no doubt permit you to put up 
some memorial to him, which will be a comfort to his family.’ 


CuaPterR XIII. 


A SACRIFICE, 


AttHougH Fu-chow’s view of Pennicuick’s position was precisely 
identical with that of Conway, the latter could not bring himself 


to communicate it to his friend. He had returned to him after 
his conference with their late attendant and told him of the 
difficulty in the way of procuring a substitute, but did not speak 
of it as insuperable. He also affected to hope that the expected 
reply from the governor of the province might not, after all, be 
fatal to his hope of life. He was not a clergyman, whom duty 
compelled to prepare his friend for death; he felt himself rather 
in the place of a physician whose mission is to cheer even where 
he cannot cure. At the same time, it pained him to see the very 
effect which his own conduct was designed to promote. Pennicuick 
was no longer suffering in body; he had been rubbed down with 
hog’s lard, and that simple remedy had certainly relieved his pains ; 
cushions had been brought in which made his bed tolerably com- 
fortable ; he had taken some refreshment, and was well supplied 
with cigars; and in these better circumstances his spirits had risen. 

‘I feel that I shall win out of this yet, Conway,’ he said ; ‘and 
if so, I shall never forget how you have stuck by me. It was all 
my own fault that I got into this mess, and it will be all by your 
credit if I get out of it.’ 

‘TI have done very little, my dear fellow; I wish I could do 
more.’ 

‘ Well, you have set matters in train, at all events. Perhaps, 
as you say, the sentence may be a light one after all, when it will 
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be easy enough to square matters. And if the worst comes to the 
worst, I cannot but believe that such a big sum as I am prepared 
to give will, somehow or other, make matters all right. Why, for 
20,000/., even in England, a man might get off most things.’ 

The inappositeness of this speech was remarkable considering 
the intelligence of the speaker, and Conway did not fail to note 
it. It was clear that his poor friend was clinging to a straw, and 
absolutely without an argument for the. faith that was in him. 
At one time he would talk almost boisterously of the fun they 
would have when they got back to Shanghae, and the next minute 
would advert to the precaution about which he had before been 
so importunate to the exclusion of all other considerations : *‘ You 
will not forget the laudanum, Connie.’ 

Conway brought him, in the course of the evening, the bottle 
that contained it, and continued with him until long beyond the 
usual hour for closing the gaol to visitors. Pennicuick had been 
removed by that time to a room in the chief gaoler’s house, and 
before his friend left him for the night was made, generally, as 
comfortable as circumstances permitted. And it was curious 
what a change this improvement in his position wrought in the 
prisoner’s mind. He bade his friend ‘ good-bye’ quite cheerfully, 
a somewhat anxious request to see him the first thing in the 
morning being the only sign of disquietude he exhibited. The 
fact is, though he did possess great courage, it was, as is often the 
case, in part the result of a lack of imagination ; matters material 
—a good dinner, a good bed, and present immunity from incon- 
venience—went farther with him than they would have done with 
a more delicate organisation. The physical outrage to which he 
had been subjected had for the time demoralised him, but now 
that its effects had vanished he was himself again ; resolute, hope- 
ful, and secretly sustained by the conviction that he was a man 
not born to be put out of the world by such base agencies as 
threatened him. Above all, he had great trust in the wonder- 
working powers of money. And even if his friend had dwelt upon 
the special difficulty of his case, instead of ignoring it—on the 
superstition which, shocked at his crime, demanded its expiation, 
and before which even the highest officers of the state were com- 
pelled to bow in at least apparent reverence—it is probable that 
his sceptical mind could have still insisted that such arguments 
tended at worst to put the price of his escape a little higher. 

Arthur Conway was buoyed up by none of these delusions. 
His knowledge of the national character corroborated all that 
Twang-hi and Fu-chow had said of the hopelessness of his friend’s 
case. When he went for the laudanum, he had sought and ob- 
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tained a few minutes’ interview with the Mandarin, and had 
openly spoken with him on the question of providing a substitute. 
He had promised largely in Pennicuick’s name, and found the 
Mandarin even more willing than Fu-chow had been to sell his 
good offices: but he had plainly told him that the thing could 
not be done. If a wealthy native had been in the place of the 
culprit, it would have been possible (though very dangerous) to 
effect his escape in the way proposed. But as matters stood, the 
plan was hopeless. Ralph Pennicuick must die. 

At the very moment Conway received this answer, his daughter 
was listening to the offer of his friend’s son in the old garden at 
Richmond. The same sun which shone that day upon the mud 
walls of the Chinese gaol with its hopeless inmates, shed its 
glories on that peaceful river and fair scene which had often 
gladdened Ralph Pennicuick’s eyes, on the terraces of the ‘Star 
and Garter.’ If Mrs. Conway could have known in what straits 
he lay that day, even she would have hesitated to let loose her 
tongue against him. We should all moderate our rancour on 
many occasions, did we know what was going on in the world while 
we so speak. On the next day, the last one that was fated to 
have hope in it for the wretched man, Nelly and her mother were 
at the peaceful parish church together, not knowing that there 
was special need of prayer for anyone connected with them; per- 
haps Nelly paid a devouter attention than usual to the appeal ‘ for 
those who travel by land or by water,’ thinking of her father 
journeying in that far country; but the words ‘ upon all prisoners 
and captives’ fell without meaning on her ear. Raymond was 
dining at the Trafalgar at Greenwich that day with a few friends. 
He had been the first to leave the table to smoke his cigar in the 
balcony, and as he sat alone, listening to the beat of a great 
ocean-bound steamer, it set him wondering what his father out in 
China would say upon the receipt of the letter that he had written 
to him the preceding night, announcing his intention of asking 
Nelly’s hand in marriage on his coming of age; what his father 
would say, whose sentence at that very moment had reached the 
hand of the Mandarin at Dhulang: ‘ Death, by the Ling-chih, 
within eight-and-forty hours.’ 

It had been arranged by Conway that he should be sent for, on 
some pretence connected with the supply of victuals on board the 
boat, as soon as the news arrived, should it come when he was in 
his friend’s company. And so it happened. 

‘ Well, since it is so late, Conway, you need not trouble to re- 
turn till to-morrow morning,’ said Pennicuick ; ‘ that is, unless— 
unless you should have heard anything. I begin to think that 
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this delay on the part of our deputy-lieutenant, or whatever he 
is, augurs well; if he had meant to be nasty, he would have been 
quicker ; don’t you think so?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Conway. He could not even add, as usual, 
‘Let us hope so.’ He felt that hope was gone, even before he saw 
the gaoler’s face, who was awaiting him outside the door. 

“It has come,’ said that official; ‘and is what I told you it 
would be; you will hear all about it from the Mandarin.’ The 
man was perfectly callous as to the fact and its consequences, but 
the matter had an interest for him, because so much fuss had been 
made about it; he would very gladly have had a hand—well 
filled with dollars—in his prisoner’s escape, had it been possible. 
But even now there would be some pickings. 

‘I will speak to the executioner to-night,’ added he, as his 
guest left the gaol; ‘you may rely upon it that his first stroke 
shall do the trick.’ 

Conway did not reply even by a nod. He felt like a man who, 
walking in his sleep, has suddenly been awakened in a position of 
extreme danger. A chaos of nightmare thoughts were thronging 
his brain, and yet he was face to face with a still worse reality. 

. Twang-hi had nothing to tell him but the bare fact of the 
arrival of the decree. He was probably as indifferent about the 
matter as the gaoler had been, but his superior education suggested 
a few words of polite condolence. To him, too, there were still 
remaining some slight contingencies of profit. 

It would doubtless be a satisfaction to learn, he said, that on 
the hill behind his (Twang-hi’s) dwelling-place, there was a solitary 
spot with fir-trees suitable for the erection of a monument to a 
beloved friend, which was at Conway’s service at a fair price to 
the proprietor. 

To the Chinese mind, the tomb is of more consequence than 
life itself, and the Mandarin was as much scandalised as disap- 
pointed to find that this genial offer met with no response. 

‘My friend,’ said Conway gravely, ‘is not one who will re- 
ceive satisfaction from your proposal; and, for my part, I have 
no heart to consider it. My desire is to do him service while he 
is alive. You cannot save him, you say; can you extend his span 
of life ?’ 

‘ The decree enacts within forty-eight hours. A few hours per- 
haps may be added under pretence of the tardiness of the mes- 
senger—but not without strain upon the strict principles of justice.’ 

‘ Every hour shall be paid for, Twang-hi, if delay is indeed all 
that money can purchase ?’ And he looked towards the Mandarin 
with a lingering hope. 
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‘Honourable sir, I assure you by the bones of my ancestors 
that nothing more can be done. The Englishman must die. The 
whole country round demands it, and expects it. I have been 
already urged to name the hour of execution; but that, as I have 
said, may be deferred a little.’ 

Then Conway took his way to the boat, still moored as on that 
fatal morning at the garden steps, and descended into the cabin, 
. so solitary and silent, and yet which reminded him in its every 
object of the companionship of his friend. The moon had risen 
and was shining with such singular brightness that he had no 
need to light his lamp; it had so shone, he remembered, on the 
Southampton Water on the night when he had left old England 
years ago. He had come away in dudgeon, and had indeed made 
up his mind that his departure should be ‘for good.’ He could 
not go back again, he had said—he did not even call it * home 
again ’—to be tormented and reproached by that shrew his wife ; 
though at the same time he confessed that he had deserved re- 
proach. He had been very foolish and very selfish in those days, 
for he had dissipated not only his own fortune, but almost all her 
little dowry. She was not a woman to forgive this, or let her 
husband forget it. He loved his little daughter; but his wife was 
always throwing, as it were, the child in his face, and accusing 
him of having made a beggar of her. What was worse was that 
she had told the truth, or little worse than the truth. But for his 
love of pleasure, and especially of that derived from the card-table, 
his Nelly would have had the reversion of a comfortable com- 
petency—two or three hundred a year of her own. But now, ‘if 
anything should happen to him,’ her mother and she would have 
a hard matter to live. The girl whom he pictured to himself so 
fair and delicate—nay, whom he knew to be so, for had he not 
her photograph in his desk?—and whom he knew too, by her 
loving letters, to be so tender and true, would have in all pro- 
bability to go out as a governess, among strangers; to meet with 
coldness, perhaps rudeness, and to eat the bitter bread of depend- 
ence all her life, thanks to her father’s misdoings. 

This misery had often pressed upon his mind, but never so 
bitterly as of late, for an especial reason—though he had so ill- 
conducted himself of old, he had of late years done his bestrto 
remedy the mischief he had committed. He had lived, so far as 
it was possible for an officer so to live, upon a very crust, in order 

0 save money for the woman he had wronged and her child; and 
the child at least had become very dear to him. Her school-girl 
letters, and still more those she had written to him more recently, 
were what he loved to read (though he was a great reader) more 
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than his most favourite books; and he was always picturing to 
himself how she looked and how she spent her days. It was with 
an exquisite delight that he had found himself in a position to 
improve her mode of life a little by installing her in the house at 
Richmond ; but stern moralists would not have praised him for 
his kindness, since the power to confer it had been placed in his 
hands by an unusual run of good luck at cards. It had been so 
good and so continuous, that it was not likely even at the con- 
siderable points at which he was accustomed to play at the houses 
of his civilian acquaintance at Shanghae —for he was too wise to 
play in the regiment except for shillings—that he would have to 
refund so large a sum ; indeed, he had a hundred pounds or so still 
over, with which he had made up his mind to commence insuring 
his life. Of course this ought to have been done long ago; but so 
ought many, many other things. It is something even to begin 
to amend our ways. It so happened, however, that Conway’s good 
intentions had been frustrated in an unexpected manner. 

The medical agent of the insurance office to which he had 
applied had ‘ refused his life,’ as not being worth having. In Eng- 
land, he said, his chances of existence might be good enough, but 
too much had been taken outof his constitution to render it probable 
that he would live to be an old man except under very favourable 
circumstances, among which could not be reckoned the Chinese 
climate. This refusal had been a great blow to Conway. He had 
long made up his mind that when an opportunity did occur he 
would repair, in this way (as far as it was safe for him so to do, as 
respected his power of paying the premiums), the wrong that he 
had done his child. The information that his health was shattered 
did not move him, so far as it concerned himself, in the least. Ex- 
cept to see his daughter, all ambition had long ago left him; life 
held no other promise for him; and since even that seemed as far 
off fulfilment as ever, it had lost all its dearness. What had life 
to give him, that it should be dear ? Nothing, certainly, that it had 
not given him already; old pleasures without the old appetite, and 
very few of them. He could afford, in fact, no other pleasure than 
that of the card-table, occasionally diversified by that of the race- 
course, and in neither could he afford to lose. The idea that the 
comforts of his wife and child depended partly upon such gains, 
shocking as it may be to the moralist, redeemed them in his own 
eyes. He saw no more harm in standing on doubtful cards at loo 
than respectable men see in speculating on the Stock Exchange. 
His principles were all astray, though perhaps his heart was sounder 
than that of others who have more to say for themselves, morally 
speaking. He was, or had been, a spendthrift, a man of pleasure— 
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nay, almost a rake—a card-player, a person of very undomestic 
habits, and he never went to church except at the head of his com- 
pany. With more than considerable talents, he had in fact wasted 
the precious gift of life. Though no hero in anyone’s eyes, and 
least of all in his own, he had always, however, done his duty as 
a soldier, not from the highest motives perhaps, but still from 
a good one: namely, that what one is bound to do one has no 
right to shirk. For the rest, he was kind, generous to a fault— 
so much so, that the economies he now practised for the sake of 
others were hateful to him—brave as a lion, and gentle as a 
child. His disposition was formed for love, but love, by some 
freak of Fate, had been denied to him. He had married in haste, 
and repented, not at leisure, but almost immediately. It had been 
a case of love at first sight, which often proves at second sight— 
and still more, as the sight becomes accustomed to the near view 
of the beloved object—to be no love at all, but a momentary in- 
fatuation which costs the happiness of two lives. 

Such was Arthur Conway; a man who, under brighter circum- 
stances, would have shone in the world; but who, as it was, would 
never shine; who, far from shining, would glimmer on, disre- 
putably rather than otherwise, an exile from his country and his 
home, with the one pure desire of his life ungratified, till the 
prophecy of the insurance agent should come to pass. That pro- 
phecy, which had rendered his attempt to provide for his loved one, 
’ and to remedy the wrong he had done her mother, void, had 
seemed the last drop in his full cup of bitterness. He had started 
on the present expedition partly to oblige his friend, but also partly 
to save money, since, until he returned to his regiment, he would 
be incurring no expenses; but it had not been an expedition of 
pleasure to begin with, and how miserably was it about to end! 

These thoughts, and many others, and all devoid of cheer, 
crowded on Arthur Conway’s mind as he sat alone at the open 
window of the cabin, watching the moonlight on the level stream. 
How calm and quiet it was, yet how much calmer up yonder in the 
blue sky, among the quiet stars, 


Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest !— 


was the line that haunted him as he gazed out upon them. How 
weary of the world he was, and how he longed to be at rest! 
Then, all of a sudden, a thought shot through him, swift as light- 
ning, and, like it, of livid brightness: ‘ Ralph Pennicuick is doomed 
to die, and would give 20,000. for a substitute. Why should I 
not take the money, and die for him—and my Nelly ?’ 
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Carter XIV. 


CONWAY'S WILL. 


By persons who pride themselves upon their ‘ ballast,’ Arthur 
Conway would without doubt have been termed ‘a creature of im- 
pulse ;’ and toa certain extent this was true; but, unlike the class 
of men thus designated, his impulses were lasting. And this was 
especially the case with his good impulses. When he did think of 
doing an unselfish act, he at once put it into effect, where a better 
man would often ‘ think it over,’ and, upon mature consideration, not 
do it. Perhaps Conway thus acted from a doubt of his own con- 
stancy, or from a sense that he had many ‘ back payments’ of the 
kind to make, and had better not have another score set down to 
his discredit ; but at all events so it was. He never went from his 
word to another man, nor broke—to himself—a determination he 
had once formed for good. This extraordinary resolve of his to sell 
his life at a great price for the benefit of his belongings, instead 
therefore of ‘ passing through his mind,’ as so many fine notions of 
self-sacrifice do pass with many of us, remained there, as much a 
settled plan as though he had been revolving it for years. The 
obstacle that would have occurred to most men in such a case, that 
Pennicuick would not consent to such an arrangement, did not 
occur to him, because he knew his friend so well. However the 
man might seem to struggle against such a temptation, he would, 
Conway felt, give way at last; the view that would present itself 
to Pennicuick’s mind would, after the first words of grateful acknow- 
ledgment, be of the most sensible and matter-of-fact description. 
‘ This poor devil has little to live for, whereas I havea great deal : 
it is deuced hard lines on him to have to put his neck in a halter 
for another man; but he cannot do better with himself as regards 
his daughter, to benefit whom seems to be the one wish of his 
heart; it’s like drawing for the militia; one man finds it to his 
advantage to serve, and another to purchase a substitute.’ 

This estimate of his friend’s views (though he felt his mood was 
bitter) would turn out, Conway was persuaded, to be -essentially 
correct. -He had long ago lost his illusions; and now, within a 
few hours of his end, it was not likely any of them should return. 
The poet’s statement that no one is such a prey to dull despondency 
that he can resign this ‘ pleasing anxious being’ without a sigh, is 
not of universal application ; his being was so ‘anxious’ to poor 
Conway, and so little ‘ pleasing,’ that he could not sigh about it; 
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but before leaving the ‘warm precincts of the cheerful day,’ it was 
natural that he should cast a lingering though not a longing look 
behind. 

He opened his old desk and spread out the contents before 
him ; there were some twenty letters in it, almost all from Nelly, 
with one or two from his wife. The former were all long ones; 
some containing whole pages of mere childish prattle, but singu- 
larly frank and tender ; about the weather and her walks; about 
a caged bird she had purchased with the guinea he had sent her 
on her birthday, years ago; about a visit to the Zoological 
Gardens, where she had seen some creatures that had come from 
China, such perhaps as he saw every day at large; about a visit to 
the play. These little nothings—which all ended with her ‘ dearest 
love,’ and hopes to see him home—were cruel daggers now, and 
pierced his heart. It was worse still, when, growing older, she be- 
wailed his absence, and spoke of her affection for the kind father who 
was always reaching out his hand from far to give her pleasure ; 
of how nice dear Raymond was, and of how much they saw of him, 
though their home in Gower Street could scarcely be attractive to 
the bright young fellow; of Mrs. Wardlaw’s kindness, and how 
often she talked about her papa to the good-natured old lady, 
whom she was sure he would like ‘ when he came home ’—that was 
always dwelt upon—if it was only because she spoilt his Nelly so. 
There were tender fears, too, that he was pinching himself as to 
money matters, in order to provide indulgences for her and dear 
mamma at home. [‘She shall never know,’ he murmured to him- 
self, while the hot tears rolled down his sunburnt cheeks that had 
been strangers to them for many a year, ‘she shall never know.’] 
In her last letter she had sent her photograph, and over that he 
hung in a burst of grief. How beautiful she was; how good and 
true she looked ; how he had dreamt of seeing her one day-—he 
knew not when, but some day surely—and clasping her to his 
loving heart! And now that would never be. The idea was 
almost unendurable. He dared not even write to her one word of 
farewell. At such a time he could not write a lie; and if he told 
the truth, he would be embittering the very life to secure whose 
happiness he was about to die. Even as it was, she would weep 
for him; those bright eyes would be dim for many a day, after the 
news got home. For she had looked forward too, sweet soul, to 
seeing him. And that would never be. 

Then he took the letters one by one, tore them up into small 
pieces,—so sharp was the pain as he did it, that it was the ‘ Ling- 
chih ’ (thought he bitterly) already for him,—and cast them out of 
the window ; but over the photograph he pored and pored, and could 
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not part from it, as from the letters, but placed it next his heart, 
the only treasure he—who was to die so rich—had left to him. 
For a little this unmanned him quite; but there was something, 
as he knew, to make his purpose firm again, and which he had 
reserved with that intent. The letters of his wife still lay before 
him, and these, he was well aware, would steel his heart, and 
give him courage; for they were arguments, keen, strong, and un- 
compromising, upon the other side. They might not have seemed 
so to a less sensitive mind, nor even to a well-regulated one, con- 
scious of having given cause of offence, but to Arthur Conway 
they were powerful incentives to the act he had in contemplation. 
They were not vituperative in their language, although there was 
a sharp hit now and then; but the whole tone of them—even to 
their very brevity—was that of reproach. If there was a gleam of 
affection beyond the ‘My dear Arthur’ and ‘ Your affectionate 
wife ’"—and now and then there was—the effect of it was at once 
erased—it almost seemed designediy—by the next sentence. If 
Mrs. Conway permitted herself to express a hope that her husband 
was comfortable in his circumstances, she added an intimation that 
it was more than he deserved; if she dropped an apprehension that 
he might be lonely, she took care to guard against the possibility 
of a mistake that he had anybody to blame for it but himself; if 
she lamented his exile, she reminded him that with ordinary pru- 
dence there would have been no necessity for it. This is the sort 
of behaviour that has driven some married men out of their minds, 
and many more out of their homes; to one of Conway’s type it 
was torture. He was remorseful for what he had done, and did 
not need such vulgar reminders; he felt confident (and perhaps 
with justice) that had he been in his wife’s place he could never 
have ‘ gone on’ in this aggravating style against one who had ex- 
pressed sorrow for his misdeeds, and had gone into voluntary exile 
to atone for them. A man endures some things in a woman because 
she is his wife, but for that very reason other sins of hers appear 
less pardonable. ‘The woman is a shrew’ was Conway’s verdict 
upon her; though he knew she had good qualities; and it was 
this last knowledge that gave her the power of being so unpleasant. 
Every line of her handwriting cost him a pang, though of a very 
different sort from that inflicted by the correspondence of his 
daughter: he had taken the best way to put himself out of love 
with life in the perusal of this second batch of letters, which, like 
the others, he presently tore up and cast away. 

So certain was he, by this time, of what would be his course of 
conduct, that he then sat down and remade his will: the old one 
was already in his desk, so that he had but to copy the legal form ; 
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but the sums at his disposal were different indeed from what they 
had been. To his wife he left the dowry he had squandered—he 
made especial reference to that fact—and also the same amount of 
property he had himself possessed at the date of his marriage. 
She could therefore have nothing to complain of in the way of 
loss. To his daughter he left the residue, amounting to 16,0001. 
He hesitated as to making some statement which should account 
for his possession of the sum, but in the end determined to omit it. 
He had been always a truthful man, and the idea of his last act on 
earth being a lie revolted him. Besides, Pennicuick was a much 
better hand at making up a story than he, and would have no 
scruples about it: he might say that he had realised this fortune 
on the race-course, or in a speculation upon tea vr opium; only he 
must be careful to show that this had happened recently. It 
would be terrible that his wife and daughter should imagine he 
had been in the enjoyment of this wealth for any time, and yet 
had not shared it withthem. His friend( with the gaoler, perhaps) 
would be a witness to this will, and therefore the properest person 
to explain it. This might be a little difficult; but after all, when 
money is left, the recipients are not very curious as to how it came ; 
though, when money is lost, folks are very importunate to know 
what has become of it. 

His worldly affairs being thus disposed of and those belonging 
to him well provided for, he began for the first time to look his 
own fate in the face. He had no doubt that, for a few hundred 
pounds which Pennicuick had with him, and for the expenditure 
of which he could repay himself if he chose out of his own 
(Conway’s) property at Shanghae, the officials could be bribed 
to make the proposed substitution ; but it might be necessary, for 
the deception of the public, that he should actually suffer the cruel 
punishment the law had decreed; the escape from it by laudanum, 
though easy enough to the real culprit, might not be open to him- 
self, on account of the investigations that it would necessitate, the 
risk of which the Mandarin and the rest would be unwilling to 
face. He might have no choice but to trust to the purchased 
humanity of the executioner. Viewed in this light, his case was 
even worse than Pennicuick’s had been, and it had seemed to him 
a few hours ago that the position of Pennicuick had been very 
terrible. Curiously enough, now that he himself stood in 
his friend’s place, there was no terror in it, except for the 
physical fear in connection with the execution itself. Without 
being what would be considered, by a meeting of Convocation, 
orthodox, Conway entertained a wholesome faith that matters 
would be better arranged for him upon the other side of 
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the grave than he had arranged them for himself on this; 
after all, there could be but an hour’s intense pain, at most— 
probably it would last but a second—to be followed by an eter- 
nity of—what he felt would to him be Heaven, even though there 
should be nothing better—Rest ; there would be no more carking 
cares, nor vain regrets, nor unsatisfied longings, and Nelly’s life 
would be made smooth for her. 

These reflections were interrupted by the return of the soldiers 
and sailors to the boat, who in the daytime now went where they 
would, passing only the night on board; it was understood, how- 
ever, that they were to hold themselves in readiness to return to 
Shanghae with the surviving Englishman when his friend should 
have expiated his offence against the law. From their unwonted 
loquacity, more than from what he actually overheard, Conway 
judged they had already become acquainted with the nature of the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s sentence, and that it gave them no little 
satisfaction. A few hours ago he would have felt indignant against 
them for this brutality towards ‘ poor Pennicuick,’ though he was 
well aware that the latter’s manners had been the reverse of con- 
ciliatory; but, as it was, it mattered nothing. They would be 
aware, of course, of the substitution of his friend for himself; but as 
that would be done under authority, he knew that they would be 
far too wise to stir in the matter from any abstract devotion to the 
principles of justice. 

If expectation might ever plead excuse for wakefulness, it will 
be thought that it might have done so that night with Arthur 
Conway; but such was not the case. The anxieties that had 
hitherto haunted his pillow were now in fact laid to rest, and the 
personal apprehensions that occupied their place were altogether 
disproportionate to them. He desired to sleep, not so much to 
forget his woes, as to gain strength and courage for the endurance 
of them: and he soon fell into a tranquil slumber, from which (as 
generally happens to those who have cause to wake) he woke long 
before his usual hour. A task lay before him such as has rarely 
fallen to the lot of man to undertake, and the time allotted to him 
between that present hour and the commencement of eternity—or 
mere ‘cold obstruction,’ as the case might be—was short indeed. 
Upon one thing he was resolved: that neither by bribes nor persuasion 
would he endeavour to move the Mandarin to postpone the execu- 
tion. He was too sensible—and it may be added, perhaps, too self- 
conscious—to underrate the greatness and rarity of the sacrifice he 
was about to make; but he felt like a man who has some painful 
operation to undergo, and wishes to have it over, rather than 
like one who, about to lose it, clings to dear life, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE BARGAIN. 


EaRLy as it was when Arthur Conway took his way that morn- 
ing to the prison where his friend lay, but which he had resolved 
was henceforth to be his own dwelling-place, there were people in 
that land of Morning already astir. On a waste piece of ground 
adjoining the gaol, the existence of which had somewhat excited 
his curiosity—for in China it is unusual to see any spot unculti- 
vated—a knot of natives were collected, one of whom was raised 
above the others on a ladder. As he drew near he heard the 
‘thump thump’ of a wooden mallet, and perceived that they were 
fixing into the earth a post about eight feet high. He felt a 
sickness at his heart, and knew that his face grew pale as he ap- 
proached these men—for the object of their preparations was plain 
to him—but nevertheless he gave them a ‘ good morning.’ 

‘ This is the execution ground, I suppose, my friends ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered one subserviently, ‘and this is the post for the 
* Ling-chih” to-morrow. There will be half the province come to 
see it, but there will be ever so good a view for your honourable 
worship from the roof of the gaol yonder.’ 

There was no intentional cruelty in the man’s speech: he 
knew the destined victim was Conway’s friend; but since the 
execution was to be, he thought it was probable that he would wish 
to witness the spectacle. There is a great deal of philosophy in 
China besides that which is cultivated by the learned, and as- 
tonishingly little sentiment. 

Conway found his friend—who was usually a late sleeper—very 
much awake, and in a state of anxiety the expression of which he 
strove in vain to conceal. He had discovered by some behaviour of 
the under-gaoler on the preceding night that the decree from the 
lieutenant-governor had arrived, but had been too proud—or 
perhaps too nervous—to inquire what it was. 

‘I am sure it has come, Connie. Why was I not told at 
once ?’ 

‘ Because I wished you to pass as good a night as might be 
possible, Penn,’ answered his friend gravely. 

‘The news is bad, then, is it ?’ 

‘It is as bad as can possibly be, Pennicuick.’ 

‘It is not to be that infernal * Ling-chih,” surely.’ 

‘Yes, that is the sentence.’ 
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Pennicuick turned very pale, and sat down on his little bed. 
He seemed to swallow something twice or thrice in his throat 
before he spoke. 

‘ And when is it to be, Conway ?’ 

‘That is not quite certain. It will probably be to-morrow, but 
the Mandarin will, I think, consent—for a consideration—to put it 
off for a little; perhaps a day or so.’ 

Pennicuick made an impatient movement with his hands. ‘ No,’ 
said he; ‘if the d——d thing is to be done, let it be done quickly.’ 

It was strange, Conway thought, that he did not even allude to 
the plan of the substitute, about which he had been apparently so 
confident a few hours ago, notwithstanding that the difficulty of 
procuring one had been stated to him. Perhaps the fact was that 
he had never really had much hope of it. 

‘How long will it last?’ inquired Pennicuick presently; ‘I 
mean, the pain of the thing.’ Then Conway told him what Fu- 
chow had said about feeing the executioner. 

‘ Well, well, that is no matter, said Pennicuick grimly. ‘The 
scoundrels shall have no more of my money. I am independent 
.of them, so far, thanks to what I have here;’ and he tapped his 
waistcoat pocket where lay the bottle of laudanum. Curiously 
enough, Conway had for the moment forgotten the laudanum, 
which would certainly not have happened had he had his friend’s 
case only to think about, and not his own. 

‘Still, it’s deuced hard lines, Connie, to. die like a dog, and 
twenty times worse than a dog, at the hands of these idiots.’ He 
uttered a fierce oath and gnashed his teeth. 

Still Conway did not speak; it was not that he did not pity 
his friend, and was willing enough to put an end to his apprehen- 
sions. But he felt that it was necessary for his purpose to bide 
his time. In that supreme hour, all pretences, all delusions, were 
swept away from his mind; he felt that it was within the bounds 
of possibility that if Ralph Pennicuick were cognisant of his 
friend’s necessities he might drive a bargain with him even for his 
life. At last the other touched upon the desired topic. 

‘It is the fact, then, that these scoundrels could not be bought 
even with 20,000/.? I should have thought that such a sum as 
that would have induced Twang-hi himself to take my place.’ 

‘It would be easy enough, Pennicuick, for such a sum, to bribe 
these men all round, and of course to find a substitute; but, as I 
gave you to understand last night, no Chinese could carry out the 
deception. The trick would be discovered at once, and all who 
connived at it would be punished.’ 

‘That is only a question of risk, which again is a question of 
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“ How much,”’ urged Pennicuick. ‘Sooner than lose my skin, I 
would pay 30,000/. Think of what such a fortune would be in 
England—how much more, then, in China!’ 

‘No money would do it, Pennicuick ; unless some European 
could be induced to die for you.’ 

‘That is as much as to say “ You’re a dead man,”’ answered 
Pennicuick stolidly. 

‘Not quite. I know one Englishman who would not shrink— 
at least, I think so—with such a prize in view, from such a sacrifice.’ 

‘What matters, since he is not here?’ 

‘ He is here, Pennicuick ; he stands before you.’ 

‘You! You, Conway? Are you mad?’ 

‘No, Penn, although things have gone with me almost ill 
enough to drive me mad. To me life has long been valueless, 
except for a hope that draws no nearer to its fulfilment. I had 
wished to see my dear daughter before youth and beauty had 
passed away from her ; but, if I die for you, I must be content to 
feel that, in so doing, I purchase for her ease and comfort. I owe 
her mother, too, some reparation. The 20,000/.—you spoke just 
now of 30,0001., but the first sum will suffice—that you were pre- 
pared to give to some Chinaman, will be given to your friend in- 
stead ; a change with which you will not be inclined to quarrel. 
Some more money will be necessary, doubtless, to induce the 
authorities to consent to the substitution ; but that, I think, may 
be arranged for a small sum. We are like enough—being both 
Englishmen—to pass for one another on the scaffold; for it will 
perhaps be necessary for me to gothither. It is not certain that 
that easy way of going out of the world—the laudanum—will be 
open to me, as it was for you. It will probably be made a sine 
qua non that I should be made a show of. Do you hear that 
hammering, Penn, outside? They are putting the post into the 
earth, to which I shall be tied before the torment.’ 

‘Conway, I can’t permit it,’ exclaimed Pennicuick suddenly: 
his face was pale and wet, and his voice greatly agitated. ‘ What 
will they say at home when they come to hear that I let you die 
for me ?’ 

‘They must never know it at home, Pennicuick. I must for- 
feit the last poor privilege of writing one line of Farewell—for a 
lie I could not write. You must explain it all—what way you 
please. They threw me into prison, say at once, and cut off all 
communication between us; I was allowed no writing materials ; 
you will have time enough between this and when you see—when 
you see my Nelly, to invent the best excuse. The truth would 
kill her. I should have thrown my life away, since the money for 
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which I sold it for her sake would never give her pleasure. Do 
you follow me?’ 

‘Yes, I am listening. I do not sayI will consent, Connie. It 
seems a baseness, somehow.’ 

‘It is not a baseness if I wish it: if I had rather die and make 
my daughter happy, than live on, and know her to be poor and 
wretched. It is a voluntary act on my part; it is not as if you 
asked me to make the bargain.’ 

‘That is true,’ said Pennicuick, moistening his dry lips. 

‘ Of course that makes all the difference,’ continued Conway. 
‘T have looked at the matter all round, and am not acting on the 
impulse. Here is my will, in which I have left the 20,0001. as 
though it were already mine. It shall be witnessed, and then you 
will take charge of it and give it into my wife’shands. There will 
be nothing more to give of mine—not one line of my hand- 
writing, no word of Good-bye.’ .Here Conway’s voice broke down 
for the first time. 

‘But my dear Connie; supposing this sad matter should be thus 
arranged, how is your possession of so much money to be ac- 
counted for?’ 

* €T have thought of that, of course ; but you have a better head 
than mine for invention. Say I made some fortunate investment 
in opium, don’t say I won it on the turf, if you can help it; it 
will have been gained honestly enough, and hardly enough, Heaven 
knows. There is something in the Bible about dying for one’s 
friend. “Yet fora good man some would even dare to die,” I 
think it runs. Though’ (here he smiled) ‘I am not quite sure 
about the application.’ 

‘Well, it don’t much matter as to whether I am a good man, 
Connie. You are not dying for me, you see, but for my money.’ 

‘That is no doubt one way of putting it,’ said Conway drily. 
He had accurately forecast what would be his friend’s view of this 
matter, and had divested himself of all illusions with respect to 
him, but he had not expected him to use so calculating a style in 
the very acceptance of his sacrifice. He knew that the affair 
would have presented itself in this gross light to Pennicuick 
sooner or later; but that he should thus view it, so immediately, 
with the sound of the preparations for his friend’s death ringing 
in his very ears, disgusted him, and his face betrayed it. 

‘I am not underrating the service you propose to do for me, 
Conway,’ said the other apologetically. ‘If you are saying to 
yourself that I would not do as much for you, if our positions 
were reversed, you are quite right. Still, to a poor man—that is, 
to-a man whose family is poor—20,000/. is a great heap of money.’ 
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‘No ‘doubt,’ answered Conway scornfully. ‘One might even 

say that it is a good deal more than some people’s lives are worth.’ 

‘That sarcasm cuts both ways, Connie. Come, don’t let us 
quarrel at such a time as this. If your offer is genuine, I accept 
it, and there’s an end. I am deeply and most unfeignedly obliged 
to you for it; but I protest against being compelled to look upon 
it solely as an act of self-sacrifice. For if, as you have suggested, 
my own life may not be valuable to the community, still I have 
some self-respect, and that I should lose utterly if I were to pic- 
ture myself as escaping from this calamity at your expense, with- 
out, as it were, value received on your part. Even as it is, I own 
to having serious scruples; it is not a matter on which any man 
can congratulate himself.’ 

‘TI do not wish you to feel any sense of obligation, Pennicuick,’ 
answered the other coldly. ‘There is no time, even if I had the 
desire, for the discussion of the sentimental aspect of the affair. 
My hours are numbered, and I cannot afford to waste them.’ 

‘Conway, old fellow, you do me wrong, said Pennicuick 
frankly. ‘You do not understand my feelings; it is hard that 
you should compel me to confess that I feel ashamed of myself, 
but so it is. A man ought to take the consequences of his own 
acts upon his own shoulders, and not shift them to those of his 
friend ; I feel that, I do indeed. Yes.’ Here he began to walk 
rapidly to and fro. ‘I feel that when the thing is done, I shall 
not be able to look other men in the face, as I used todo. In 
what I said about the money, I was only trying to excuse myself. 
Shake hands. Now, look you, you shall not die if I can help it. 
Make what arrangements about the substitution you please, but 
above all things stipulate for delay. Offer what you like—five 
pounds an hour, or ten—and then I will set off at once for Shang- 
hae, and, if money can do it, I will return to save you.’ 

‘In which case I shall have risked my life for nothing,’ observed 
Conway coldly. 

‘No; not so. I will pay you ’—he hesitated—‘ yes, I will pay 
you for the risk all the same; it is not blood-money. Ido not 
believe the worst will happen—Fu-chow is your friend, and the Man- 
darin; they will do more for you than for me; I confidently expect 
that you will procure such a reprieve asmay give me time to obtain 
your pardon through the Embassy; if so, you will have the money 
for yourself ; if, on the other hand, I do not return in time to save 
you, there will be the 20,000/. for your family.’ 

‘Very good: I agree to that.’ 

In his' heart of hearts Pennicuick was well aware that there 
was nosuch hope as that he spoke of ; and Conway knew that he was 
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aware of it. The latter quite understood that the alternative had 
suggested itself to his companion as a salve to his conscience ; as.a 
something that should mitigate the unpleasantness of leaving his 
friend at the very foot of the scaffold. In his bitterness, he even 
felt that it might be an excuse for departing with a whole skin, 
as soon as the necessary permission should be purchased from the 
Mandarin, and placing himself in safety. But it was of no use, 
and would only make matters more painful, to impute these 
motives. It was better to say simply, ‘I agree to that, than to 
expose the futility of the arrangement. 

It was fortunate that Conway’s estimate of his friend’s char- 
acter had been already made, and correctly made: otherwise, the 
manner in which his offer of a life for a life had been accepted 
would have been indeed disappointing. As matters were, it was 
perhaps advantageous to him that no element of sentiment was to 
be introduced into the affair, beyond what belonged to it, and 
which had no reference to Pennicuick. It left his mind more firm 
and free for the transaction of the necessary arrangements with 
the authorities. 


Cuarter XVI. 
LAST WORDS. 


In China almost everything is possible to one who fights justice 
with a full purse. Conway had failed, it is true, to persuade the Man- 
darin to save the life of his friend in one way, but he accomplished it 
in the other. Twang-hi, who had been incorruptible when the scheme 
menaced his own safety, allowed himself to be won over by another 
one hundred pounds to countenance a plan which, although it had 
its risks, was not very likely to be dangerous, since all concerned in 
it had their good reasons—mostiy in silver money—for helping to 
delude the lieutenant-governor, and (especially) the public. If 
one barbarian chose to die in place of another barbarian, that was 
not Twang-hi’s affair, except as regarded the price charged for per- 
mitting the exchange. All he insisted upon was that somebody 
should underge the punishment of the ‘ Ling-chih’ within forty- 
eight hours of the receipt of the sentence—unless some very excellent 
reasons (in gold) should be advanced for a little delay. One 
single day’s reprieve he might be induced, he thought, to grant in 
the interests of mercy, and at the rate of 5/. an hour. But 
of this Conway did not care to avail himself. Not one day, nor 
ten, would have sufficed for his friend to have gone to, and returned 
from, Shanghae: all loophole of escape that way was barred. 
Thirty-six hours, then—or, if the destined victim should alter his 
mind and open his purse,—perhaps sixty hours of life were all that 
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was now left to Arthur Conway. On his departure from the 
audience chamber of the Mandarin he was almost embraced by 
Kushan, to whom his Excellency had communicated the English- 
man’s chivalric purpose. 

‘You are about, honourable sir, to perform one of the noblest 
of human acts. In China, where philosophy is respected, it 
is common enough that a man should die for his friend [he might 
have added, ‘ or even for a stranger”|; but being, as you are, a bar- 
barian, the sacrifice is infinitely more creditable to you.’ 

Conway did not express himself as flattered by this gentleman’s 
good opinion, nor take the trouble to undeceive him as to his own 
motives; he only bowed in an abstracted manner—indeed, his 
mind was sufficiently occupied with other matters—and would 
have passed out of the house, had not the master of the cere- 
monies again addressed him. 

‘ Gold is emptiness, silver is emptiness, honourable sir ; how after 
death can we retain them in our grasp? The thing remains, the 
man departs.’ 

‘Very true, Kushan ; but I am in a hurry.’ 

‘Too much haste is sometimes the handmaid of delay.’ 

‘What is it, Kushan? Speak your real meaning, my good 
friend, if you have any.’ 

‘There is but one thing real,’ answered the other blandly ; 
‘namely, the effect of virtuous deeds leaving their lasting impress 
on an individual being. If you wish to go to heaven, you must 
observe several things; notably, not to destroy your children ; not 
to sing on the twelfth or thirtieth of the month; and never to 
spit with your face to the north star. Above all things, be muni- 
ficent to the learned ; if a man is also a scholar, he may always do 
us an ill turn.’ 

¢ How so, Kushan ?’ 

‘Such men have the gift of writing, and their messages are 
borne afar, though they themselves remain in one place. It is 
like employing a bird of the air, since he who carries their news 
may not even know from whence it comes.’ 

*T see,’ said Conway; ‘an anonymous letter such as would dis- 
arrange my plan might reach the governor of the province, unless 
a certain precaution is taken.’ 

‘Heaven alone knows what may happen,’ observed Kushan with 
pious unction. ‘ What you hint at, however, appears to me not 
improbable.’ 

*I confess, Kushan, that it had not been my intention to pur- 
chase your silence, on account of the opinion I entertained of your 
learning and morality; but since you have expressed a wish for 
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more money, it shall be gratified. I hope this will prove to my 
advantage.’ 

‘When a person has been guilty of a wicked thought,’ returned 
Kushan calmly, ‘ and afterwards repents and does the right thing, 
he will in due time be certainly rewarded.’ 

‘There was once a philosopher,’ said Conway, producing his 
purse, ‘of great renown in my own land, of whom you remind me 
much.’ 

‘I dare not presume to rival such a reputation,’ answered the 
other ; ‘ but what was his honourable name ?’ 

‘His name, my friend,’ said Conway, as he pressed three taels 
into the other’s hand, ‘ was Pecksniff.’ 

The major domo gravely entered Mr. Pecksniff’s name in his 
tablets, and announced his intention of burning a little incense 
once a fortnight to that sage’s memory. 

The gaoler and his myrmidon, Sheer Singh, were found even 
more amenable to the new arrangement than Conway had expected. 
Since the Mandarin, their immediate superior, was in favour of 
the exchange of culprits, it was not, they said, for them (as they 
pocketed their hush-money) to express objections. It therefore 
remained only to secure the silence of Fu-chow, who had been by 
this time officially acknowledged by his distinguished parent, and 
was held in much respect accordingly by those who had been his 
gaolers; though still up at the prison, he was now a free man, 
the arrival of the sentence of death having settled the case and 
done away with the necessity of his safe keeping. Even in 
England, where the judges are incorruptible, it is often found 
practicable to arrange matters with a prosecutor, so that this last 
transaction seemed to Conway to be the easiest to effect of all. 
It proved, however, to be the most difficult. Fu-chow protested 

. with indignation that nothing should induce him to connive at 
the escape from justice of one who had outraged both human 
and divine institutions by stealing the sacred Shay-le. His line of 
argument seemed to be so similar—in its high tone and moral 
sublimity—to that of Kushan and his master, that Conway at once 
took out his purse. 

But Fu-chow, with a dignified gesture of refusal, replied, 
‘Honourable sir, you mistake. In no case would I take your 
money, to whom I am already under such obligations.’ 

‘ But it is not my money,’ interposed Conway; ‘my friend of 
course pays for the whole transaction.’ 

‘ Possibly, but the matter is not one to be settled in that way 
at all. A man who has committed so heinous a crime must not 
be permitted to purchase impunity by a mere fine ; not to mention 
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that it is also proposed to punish another in his stead, who is inno- 
cent, and what is more,’ added Fu-chow naively, ‘for whom I have 
a high regard.’ 

‘I am aware of it, Fu-chow, and I thank you; but you must 
understand that it is at my request this exchange is made. You 
are thwarting me in a purpose that I have near at heart.’ 

‘The punishment for sacrilege is to be cut into ten thousand 
pieces,’ observed Fu-chow quietly. 

‘ Ah! you, deceived me, then,’ cried Conway, ‘ when you said my 
friend and you were quits. You are still his enemy, and desire his 
destruction. There lies the root of your objection.’ 

‘He shall die,’ said Fu-chow; ‘he and no other; my mind is 
fixed upon that score.’ 

‘It is contrary to your faith, Fu-chow, as to mine,’ pleaded Con- 
way, ‘ to nourish such bitter revenge against a fellow-creature. I ac- 
knowledge that this man has misbehaved himself towards you ; 

Fu-chow waved hisyhand asif to put that suggestion by. ‘It is 
not that at all,’ said he. : 

‘You are thinking of your daughter, and of the insult this 
man put upon her.’ 

‘A man may think what he likes,’ said Fu-chow sententiously, 
‘ provided that his actions are in accordance with the law.’ 

‘ Listen, my friend, said Conway, ‘and remember, as you do 
so, that I did you a good service in the matter to which you have 
referred. I, too, have a daughter, young, fair, but whom, unlike 
you, I shall never see again. I do not say so because I am about 
to die. It would be all the same if I lived. I shall be—always— 
too poor to go home to see her. She is herself almost penniless, 
and the thought of her being so, of the slights—perhaps the 
insults—she may suffer from the rich in consequence, is wormwood 
tome. Do you understand ?’ 

‘ Yes, indeed ; for I also am a father.’ 

‘ Well, if I succeed in this plan of substituting myself for my 
friend, I shall receive from him a large fortune—that is to say, my 
daughter will do so. She is dearer to me far than life. To ensure 
her well-being, to place her above the reach of poverty, has been 
the dream of my existence ; but, had I lived, it could have been 
only a dream. Now there is at last—at a small sacrifice, for I am 
not in love with life, Fu-chow—a certainty of its being realised. If 
you oppose yourself to it, you will be doing me an ill turn indeed 
for such good services as you may owe me. If you have any grati- 
tude in your heart towards me, if you have a genuine love for 
your own daughter, you will listen to my entreaty, who am pleading 
on behalf of mine.’ 
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For more than a minute Fu-chow kept silence; his flat bare 
face, which in general exhibited only a good-natured vacuity, 
looked grave and even thoughtful. He was evidently giving his 
whole mind to the situation. 

At last he said, ‘ If I consent to this, I must be well paid—I 
mean, really well; better than Twang-hi and the rest of them.’ 

Up to that moment Conway had believed this man to be moved 
by that touch of nature which is said to make the whole world 
kin ; but somehow he wished that to his parting view this particular 
specimen of humanity had shown himself in a less sordid light. 
His disgust at finding him as grasping as the rest of his fellow- 
countrymen was considerable. 

‘It is, then, a question of money with you, after all, said he, 
coldly. ‘ Well, my friend is not in a position to haggle; but if 
you mean to be greedy, you must be content to wait till he reaches 
Shanghae. A man doesn’t carry his whole fortune in his pocket.’ 

‘What I require, I must have at once,’ answered Fu-chow 
doggedly. ‘ Your friend will not want money for his travelling 
expenses, since he will have the boat at his disposal. If he doesn’t 
choose to pay up handsomely, he shall not go at all. How much 
was ‘given to the Mandarin ?’ 

‘In all, 2001. English ; but 100/. was paid in the first instance 
to ensure to my friend civil treatment in the prison. You your- 
self know best with what result.’ 

‘I do not care one cash how the man was treated,’ answered 
Fu-chow bluntly. ‘It is a subject that doesn’t interest me. What 
I have to say is that I also must have 200/. for connivance in the 
scheme proposed. He may either give it. or keep it and suffer the 
“ Ling-chih.” These are my lowest terms.’ 

‘I have already said, Fu-chow, that we are in your hands,’ 
answered Conway coldly. ‘ We have no choice but to submit to 

your exactions, which however are, in my opinion, infamous.’ 

Fu-chow was a plain man, even for a Chinese, but he had 
beautiful teeth. These he now showed. ‘ You think so?’ said he, 
good-naturedly. ‘ Well, in affairs of business there are generally 
two opinions.’ 

‘You shall have the 200/.,’ said Conway. He had neither time 
nor patience to argue the matter ; nor, indeed, did the amount of the 
bribe concern him very nearly. It was not to be expected, under 
the circumstances, that he should be very solicitous about details. 

*I conclude,’ continued he, ‘ that you will not now return with 
my friend to Shanghae.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said Fu-chow drily. ‘ I have had quite enough 
of that gentleman. It would have pleased me to see the last of 
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him out yonder’ (here he pointed with his thumb in the direction 
of the execution ground) ; ‘ but as it is, I shall still stay.’ 

‘To see the last of me, I suppose, thought Conway bitterly. 
‘Well, it is no matter; only I had fallen into the error of mistak- 
ing this brute for a man.’ 

It was curious how this misconception affected him ; he was 
annoyed to find that his friend’s view of their late attendant was a 
more correct one than his own. 

The fact was, his mind was eminently just, very remarkably so 
considering his circumstances and manner of life; and he had con- 
trived up to that point not only to make allowances for this man, 
who had betrayed his employer and was about to be the cause of 
his own destruction, but even to think well of him. He managed, 
however, to stifle his disgust. 

‘ Well, if you get this money, Fu-chow, you will at least make 
such final arrangements as may be necessary ; I mean, as to the 
departure and safe conduct of my friend. It is his desire to start 
for Shanghae at once.’ 

‘I can well believe it,’ returned the captain, with a con- 
temptuous smile. ‘I will do all that is necessary, so soon as I 
touch the money. I would rather have it in my hands, you see, 
than a promise from this good gentleman in my ear for ten times 
as much.’ 

It would have been very difficult to explain to Fu-chow what 
is understood by the phrase ‘a man of honour,’ even had Conway 
felt inclined to attempt that feat. As it was, he only said, ‘ You 
shall have your 200/., sir ;’ and turned upon his heel. 

Within half an hour he had kept his word, and the last 
obstacle had been removed to his friend’s escape and to his own 
destruction. 

When Conway returned to Pennicuick with the news that the 
exchange had been effected, the latter was greatly moved. The 
actual state of the case—the positive reality that his friend was 
about to die for him—had perhaps not struck him before with its 
full force. Just as when he had been awaiting his own sentence 
he could hardly realise the idea that it could be his death doom, 
so up to this time it had probably seemed something too monstrous 
and horrible that his friend should be actually sacrificed in his 
stead. For the moment, since the people had been excited by his 
thoughtless act, it might have been necessary to make some show 
of severity; but the authorities could surely never contemplate 
the execution of a British subject of position for such an offence, 
in earnest. So he had reasoned, or endeavoured to reason, in his 
own case; and when this hope had turned out to be hopeless and 
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the case had become his friend’s, he had said to himself, ‘ It will 
be easier for Conway to get out of this scrape than it was for me ; 
he can speak these scoundrels’ language, and make friends of 
them. They will, surely, never carry matters to extremity with 
him, especially as they will be aware of his innocence. They two 
would somehow still get back again together to Shanghae, and 
the whole adventure would serve for them to talk about over their 
cigars. 

But it was different now that Conway*had come back with a 
pale grave face, saying, ‘ You are free, Pennicuick; get you gone, 
while you may, at once.’ 

* And you ?’ 

‘I am to suffer death to-morrow evening. You will think of 
me, Penn, when the hour arrives, and say a “ God be with you.” 
Don’t let us talk of it, however ; for I would wish to play the man 
before these people.’ 

‘Great Heaven! Do you mean to say they will do it?’ 

‘They will unquestionably do it. It is settled.’ 

‘ But not to-morrow! You have surely made arrangements for 
delay? I have money enough left to purchase that; I will not 
lose. one instant in getting help, and——’ 

‘It is useless, Pennicuick. You have not much money left. 
Everybody, inclusive of our friend Fu-chow, has been as greedy as 
a pike. And even if it were otherwise, the money would be 
thrown away. Help is out of the question. A few hours of life— 
for that could be all it would purchase—are of no moment to me. 
Since I am to die, the quicker death comes the better.’ 

‘Oh, Connie! This is too terrible!’ 

For a moment the hard heart of the man had melted within 
him. 

‘You have got my will, Pennicuick, which we will now have 
witnessed. It rests with you to see that its conditions are made 
effectual. I put my confidence in you, being persuaded that you 
will not: wrong a dying man.’ 

‘And a man who is also dying in my stead,’ put in Penni- 
cuick. 

Conway had not expected him to exhibit such feeling—his 
voice was not only tender and solemn, but even reverent. 

‘I need add nothing more, then, on that head,’ continued 
Conway, when the formality had been completed by help of the 
gaoler. ‘Tell her—tell Nelly—that my ‘last thoughts were for 
her. I have fancied of late, from something in her letters— 
nothing distinct—but to me, who have studied them well, there 
seems a strain of tenderness in relation to your son Raymond. « Of 
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course, under other circumstances, this could never have borne 
fruit. I do not blame you for that; it is your nature, Pennicuick, 
to exaggerate the claims of wealth: I say, had Nelly been poor, I 
know this would have been out of the question. But now, since 
she is rich—at your expense, you will say, but surely also at 
mine—there need be no such objection. I may be mistaken in 
this matter altogether, but if the young people love one another, 
Penn, let them marry.’ 

For a moment Pennicuick did not answer ; he had not suspected 
the fact of which his friend informed him, and under other cir- 
cumstances it would have incensed as well as surprised him: 
but it was no time for anger now. Moreover, what Conway had 
said was reasonable enough. Pennicuick’s chief objection, indeed 
the only one, to such a match, would have been Nelly’s poverty : 
and she would be now no longer poor. 

‘I will be no obstacle to Raymond’s views as to your daugh- 
ter,’ replied he presently, ‘though I was unaware they tended 
that way ; there will, as you say, be now no great inequality in the 
way of money between thenr; since, until my death—after this 
considerable diminution in my fortune—he can expect but little 
from me.’ 

A shadow flitted across Conway’s face: the allusion to the 
price he had sold his life for pained him, for it showed a grudging 
spirit. Moreover, it seemed hard that this man should talk so 
quietly about his future arrangements, while he himself had for 
his future but a few hours, and those to be passed in prison, and 
then to be ended miserably. 

* Let us cut this short, Pennicuick. There is nothing more of 
importance to be said, and such talk is painful to both ofus. The 
boat is ready, and the men. There is a sedan at the door, so 
that you can get on board without being seen. Twang-hi has given 
orders for my—that is, for your—return to Shanghae immediately. 
You will do as you please about returning hither; it will be a 
useless as well as a troublesome matter, and I absolve you from it.’ 

‘T shall return as soon as it is humanly possible,’ said Penni- 
cuick earnestly. 

‘If you do so, and they have left my bones eut yonder—as is 
their custom, I believe—put them underground, somewhere. 
Just take precautions that the details are not known at home. 
You will say, “* He was executed.”’ 

‘You forget; here is the laudanum, Conway.’ He passed over 
to him the little bottle. 

‘Thanks: I doubt, however, if I shall use it. It is suicide, 
after all, and you know I have always had my scruples.’ 
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‘If I thought you would be so weak as to let these wretches 
torture you, I swear I would not leave you!’ cried Pennicuick. 
‘ Even as it is, I feel like a murderer.’ 

‘Then I ought to feel like a robber, said Conway, smiling, 
‘since I take your 20,000/. Come, good-bye, Penn ;’ and he held 
out his hand. 

‘ Good-bye, Connie.’ 

There were real tears in Pennicuick’s eyes. This man was 
the only friend-—even to be called such—that he had ever had ; 
and he had brought death upon him. 

‘I shall come back,’ he continued, ‘and not without hope. 
But if they have put you to death—then this I swear, one man at 
least shall pay for it. As sure as the sun is in the sky, I will kill 
Fu-chow.’ 

‘Then my death will be of no service, since yours must follow.’ 

‘Not at all. I shall take my opportunity. Nobody will ever 
know about it but Fu-chow himself. I will strangle that devil 
very slowly, and put him under water.’ 

‘To appease my manes?’ inquired Conway, with a sad smile. 

But Pennicuick did not smile: his face was terrible in its fury. 
There was no use in reasoning with him, and besides (though at 
present he was unaware of that), Fu-chow was not going to be his 
companion any more. 

The two friends grasped hands for the last time. 

* You will remember, Penn, all that I have charged you with ?’ 

* How is it possible that I should forget it ?’. 

‘Say something kind for me to my wife; and tell dear Nelly 
how I loved her.’ He threw himself on the couch, and, with a 
sign that his friend should leave him, turned his face to the 


wall. 
(To be continued.) 




















